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ARTICLE I. 


THE IRON TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tron may be regarded as a commodity essential to a state of 
civilization ; and, consequently, a certain and sufficient supply, for 
the demands of each respective country, should be placed ether 
the contingencies incideat to foreign production and foreign com- 
merce. A country may be rich in all the elements of wealth ; its 
inhabitants may be inteligent, industrious and enterprising ; and, 
yet, if it depends upon others for its iron, its progress is always 
liable to be embarrased by causes beyond its control. And, there- 
fore, it may be safely affirmed that no people, dependant on foreign 
countries for a supply of this indispensable commodity, can attain 
to the first rank among civilized nations of the present age. 

While the truth of these assertions is obvious to every inteligent 
mind—-and denied perhaps by none—yet, many people of this coun- 
try, looking alone to what they esteem their individual interest, 
acquiesce in the existence of a policy which is rapidly driving the 
producers of iron into other bmg ; and, increasing its im- 
portation to an extent calculated to produce embarrasments in 
commerce and a consequent depression im all the leading pursuits 
of the nation. 

Believing that the true condition of the Iron trade in the United 
States is not generally understood by the people of the west we 
have collected, from sources deemed reliable, a variety of facts cal- 
culated to show the condition of the producers, and, also, the bad 
effects likely to result from large importations of iron from other 
countries. 

The following facts relating to the condition of the iron trade 
in Pennsylvania are derived from the report of a committee on sta- 
tistics, appointed by a convention of Iron Masters held in Philadel- 
phia in December 1849. 

It appears that the Chairman of the Committee made a tour 
through the State, visiting in person, or obtaining authentic in- 
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formation from each of the Iron Works in the State ; and we have 
rarely met with a more complete collection of statistics relating to 
any branch of industry. We have selected such parts only as bear 
more immediately upon the points under consideration. We cx- 
tract from the Railroad Journal. 

‘‘ Production of Iron Ore. The following table shows the num- 
ber of furnaces of each sort and of bloomeries in the State. The 
capital invested in land, buildings and machinery. The actual 
make in 1847, 1849, and the probable make of 1850, respectively. 





| | Present | Make ; Make , Make 

















Blast furnaces using ‘z|Investment.| capacity. 1847. | 1849. | 1850. 

2 | | Tons. | Tons. | Tons.| Tons. 

Anthracite coal... +--+ -++++| 57] $3,221,000} 221,400 |151,331/109,168) 81.351 
Bituminous coal ---++ --++++ | 7 223,000; 12,600 | 7,800! 4,900' 3,900 
ides) cada oo ousted 4} 800,000} 12,000 | 10,000! ...... | ...... : 
Charcoal hot biast----- ---- 85| 6,478,500) 130,705 | 94,519, 58.302) 42,505 
6 CONd+ eee eee ee eeee 145| 5,170,376] 173,654 |125,155| 80,665, 70,727 
Bloomeries «++++ +++ eeeeee 6 28,100) 600 | 545} 335 280 
Totals «+ -+eeee seer eens ceee sod 12,921,576} 550,959 |389,350/253,370) 198,813 





Of the 298 furnaces in the State, 149, or exactly half, are in 
blast this year—and of this number about one-third are making no 
preparations to blow, during next year. 

The make of 1850 cannot exceed the amount above stated for 
this year, and will probably not equal it. It is estimated simply 
by deducting from the make of 1549 the amount produced by such 
furnaces as were at work last year and are now idle. 

The estimate allows nothing for any diminution consequent on 
the further decline in the price of iron which has taken place since 
the date of my visit, nor for stoppages and failures. 

Fifteen furnaces were sold by the sheriff in the first four months 
of this year, and other sales under execution, will probably reduce 
the make below the amount above stated. A comparison of the 
make of 1850 with that of 1847 shows a decrease of 190,537 tons, 
oer 49 per cent. in three years. If the present state of things cor- 
tinues, the make of 1851 will not exceed 100,000 tons. 

Conversion of Cast into Wrought Iron.—The folllowing table 
shows the number of forges and rolling mills in the State. The 
investment in lands, buildings and machinery. The total number 
of converting fires and their capacity per annum, and their make 


in 1847 and 1849. 
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im) Ue Z =z 
A 2 3 =$ 33 2| Capa- |Actual| Actual 
z 4 3 =| =,5| city. | make | make 
5 3 S|E| Tons. | 1847. | 1849. 
| 3 93 | PB Tons. | Tons. 
Charcoal forges «+++ ++++++ + 1121! 2,026,300! 402|----| 50,250*) 39,997] 28,495 
i Roling mills-+-+ +++. ++++ +++) 79) 5,554,200) ----| 436|174,400f]|163,760|108,358 
: Pe ie. Fae 
Tinlalin~ <0 0 000s neve case cove |200] $7,580,500] 402! 436/224,650 |203,727|136,853 






* 402 fires at 125 tons per annum. 
t 436 furnaces at 400 tons per furnace per annum. 














The make of 1849 shows a falling off from that of 1847 of 
66,874 tons, or 33 per cent. 

In Eastern Pennsylvania, the manufacture of all descriptions of 
iron that come in competition with the English is extinct. All the 
markets accessible from the sea or the lakes being entirely supplied 
with the foreign article. 

A small amount of railroad iron is still made for the interior, 
but this branch of manufacture shows the following decline : 

Present annual capacity of the State . . 64,400 tons. 
ee ee 
le 100 .--6 <i, cerca se 

Decrease in two years 21,993 tons, or 54 per cent. 

The make of 1850 will show a still greater falling off—but it 
cannot be accurately estimated, as the mills run or stop as they 
succeed or fail in obtaining contracts for their iron. On the six 
rail mills in the State, two are stopped entirely, and the remaining 
four are not averaging half time. 

The other rolling mills now running are sustained almost entire- 
ly by the manufacture of boiler plates and cut nails, which are less 
seriously affected by foreign competition, though the prices and 
the demand have been much reduced by it. The English cannot 
make, at any price, boiler plates equal to our best charcoal plates, 
but they now furnish all the inferior ones, as well as all the flue 
and sheet iron now sold. 

Cut nails are exclusively of American invention and manufacture, 
and they have never been imported.* 

The total number of nail machines in the State is 606. 
The annual productions of each machine average 1000 kegs of 100 
Ibs. each, making 606,000 kegs, or 30,300 tons a year. Of the 
product of the forges two-thirds are sold in the form of blooms to 
the rolling mills, and are manufactured into boiler plates, horse 
shoe rods, and bars for the manufacture of scythes, axes, edge 
tools and cutlery, and other articles requiring a high polish. The 








































* The «rice of cut nail has steadily declined in consequence of improvements in the method 
of manufacture and of domestic competition, from 6 cents per ; ound in 1839, to3 cents, the 
resent rate. It cannot be reasonably doubted that a similar result must follow the permanent 
establishment of other branches of the iron manufacture, and hence the fallaciousness of those 
arguments against initial protection, which are fouaded upon the assumption of a perpetual 
tax upon consumers. 
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remaining one third is sold in the form of hammered bar iron in 
competition with Swedish and Russian iron. 

The Conversion of Iron into Steel.—The following is a list 
of all the works in the State engaged in the conversion of steel : 


County. es of Owners. A nat eotety 
Philadelphia, Kensington, Jas. Rowland & Co. 600 
= = J. Robbins, 500 

os “ Earp & Brink, 100 

“6 6 Robt. 8. Johnson, 400 

“6 Oxford, W. & H. Rowland, 700 
Lancaster, Martic, R. & G. D. Coleman, 400 
York, Castlefin, R. W. & W. Coleman, 100 
Alleghany, Pittsburg, Singer, Hartman & Co., 700 
6 és Coleman, Hailman & Co., 800 

« - Jones & Quigg, 1,200 

6 a¢ Spang & Co., 200 

“ as G. & J. Schoenberger, 200 

4 “ S. McKelvy,* 178 
Totaltons - - - - = = = = = = = 6,078 


° wee works have only been in operation six months: 44 tons of the above amount is cast 
yseel. 

The total number of iron works of all kinds in the State is 504. 
The capital invested in lands, buildings and machinery, $20,502, 
067. ‘The number of men employed, 30,103. Number of horses 
employed, 13,562. 

The capital includes only such land and buildings as belong to 
the iron master, and such as are directly dependent on the iron 
works for their value. 

Thus the value of farms, grist and saw mills, and similar pro- 
perty, horses, wagons, tools and the like, and the dwellings of 
workmen near large cities, are excluded, though belonging to the 
works, because they have an independent value. 

The value of all coal land has been also excluded, both for the 
reason just given, and because it is the custom throughout the 
State, with but very few exceptions, to purchase coal delivered at 
the works. The capital, and men, and horses employed in mining 
and transporting this coal to the works, and in transporting the 
finished iron to market, have also been excluded from the above 
account, because sufficient data were not in my possession for more 
than a conjectural estimate. 

More than one half of the anthracite furnaces, and a portion of 
the chareoal furnaces purchase their ore of the farmers in their 
vicinity, who dig it on their farms and haul it to the furnaces in 
the winter, and at other times when they are not more particular- 
ly occupied with their agricultural labors. There are other large 
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and valuable ore banks in the State which belong to parties who 
work them and sell the ore to furnaces in their vicinity. The value 
of all these ore banks and the number of laborers employed at 
them, are excluded from the above account, which comprises only 
such real estate as belong to persons in the iron business, and is 
indispensibly requisite to cary on such busines—and the number 
of men and horses directly employed by them. 

The number of men thus engaged, over and above those report- 
ed to me as in the pay of the iron manufacturers, may be very 
nearly approximated by reference to tables A and B, pages 89 and 
91 in the communication of S. J. Reeves, Esq. on the elementary 
cost of making pig and bar iron. On the basis of these tables I 
have calculated the number of laborers not in the pay of iron mas- 
ters, but directly dependant on the iron works for support, to be 
7,081 for the blast furnaces, and 4,432 for the rolling mills, forges, 
etc.: making together 11,,513 to be added to the number above 
stated, or a grand total of 41,616 men dependant on the iron bu- 
siness in the State. Allowing five persons to each laborer, we have 
& population of 208,080 persons, or about one tenth of the entire 
population of the State dependant on the manufacture of iron. 

The consumption of fuel in all the iron works of the State in 
1847 was as follows: 


Anthracite coal, 483,000 ome, at an aren value of 


$3 perton - - - - - $1,449,000 
pea sath coal, 9 007 600 anes at 5 - - - = 450,380 
Wood, 1 490,252 cords, at $2 - - - - - - 2,980,504 
$4,879,884 


The following statement of the iron works now running, or in 
running order, shows the number of each kind built in each period 
of 10 years previous to 1840, and in each year since that date. 
Also the number of failures in each of the last ten years : 
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| Blast fur. |o oS} 
———_—- = 2 | Total 
Min-| 525 | ofall 
| eral Char- | =§ $ | kinds 
lore coal. |" = | 
| Dp & on =| 2) &) 2 
| =: | E; t| E.| al E.| be 5 | 
|*|° | “a =| “| F] 
Wee A. 
Ten years ending January Ist «+++++ «+++ e+e 1730) .. | ojecele ] 1\- 
1740)--|++) Lees) 1 2)° 
1750|..|-«| Qls--| Aje--| 3). 
1760|.-|++| Qje+e| Biee+| 7+ 
WTP ccleclocsiccelevclecaleceie 
1780|..|..| 3i-..| ai...] 5 
1790|..|..| aj-..| 4)..-} 5 
1800|..|.-| 9|-+-| 16|---| 25 
1810|-.|++| 11}---| 19 +++) 30 
1820) ..!..| 14|...| 16 30). 
1830} 1)--| 18|--.| 30, 49 
During the year ----- 0 cone esee cone coese + ++1840| 5)--| 72)---| 46 123 - 
1840) 3).-| 3) 3] 6) 3) 12| 6 
1841| 1|:.| 3} 1) 2| 1] 6} 2 
1842} 5) 2; 8) 8| 7| 10) 20) 20 
1843).-/ 1) 5| 4) 2) 2) 7 7 
1844| 4) 6} 13) 2) 4) 3¥21/ 11 
1845)14)..| 15) 2! 11) 1/ 40) 3 
1846/11) 1) 30) 3) 12)---| 53) 4 
1847| 8] 1) 12| 15) 5) 8 25) 24 
1848] 5| 5| 6! 20) 6) 12) 17) 37 
1849} 3! 5} 2| 30) 5| 6| 10) 41 
OR SS cre osbese she coneep optus - 1850) 3|--|---| 15} 4) 7 7| 22 
Now unfinished SMeeees cocevese bncdescete dee o evee Bl-+}ere jee! 1)--+| 6)--- 
RES i acunes cnvene nasa chas boul oat '68/21(230/103/206| 53'504!177 





* Sold by sheriff or failed since January, 1840.” 


We have not been careful to note all the works that have ceased 
to operate during the year 1850 but it is quite certain there has 
been a considerable falling off in the production and manufacture 
of Iron within the last few months. The Amory Roling mills near 
Richmond, Va., which consumed annually about 4,000 tons of pig 
iron and about 200,000 bushels of coal, and the Manakin Iron 
works 12 miles from the City of Richmond, Va., stopped some- 
time in the Autumn of last year; and the Allentown works, Lehigh 
county, Pennsylvania, were closed in November. We extract the 
following notice of the Allentown works from the Railroad Jour- 
nal. ‘These furnaces have made as much as 10,000 tons of iron 
in one year; and in that time consumed 20,000 tons of anthracite 
coal, 25,000 tons of iron ore, and 12,000 tons of lime stone. 
They were constructed with all the new improvements, and were 
very advantageously situated on the Lehigh river. The quality of 
the iron was so decidedly superior, that it always obtained the 
highest price.”? When establishments combining so many advan- 
tages are compelled to stop we may conclude that unless something 
occurs, favorable to this branch of industry, it will not be long be- 
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fore it will cease to exist, except upon a small scale in districts 
where it is protected, simply, by its location. 

In what manner, and to what extent will this condition of the 
iron trade affect the agricultural interest, the commerce, manu- 
factures and public improvements, of the nation? These are in- 
quiries which are now presented to the consideration of the states- 
man, the political economist and, indeed, to the American people 
at large. 

If we expect foreign countries to purchase our cotton and other 
agricultural staples we must at least take a portion of their pro- 
ducts in exchange ; and our imports must, as a general rule, be 
equivalent to our exports. From the truth of this proposition a 
large portion of the American people, and more especially of the 
agricultural class, seem to have arrived at the conclusion that the 
amount of imports constitutes the only limit to the demand for 
American products in foreign markets ; and hence they advocate 
the policy of encouraging the importation of all commodities ex- 
cept such as they themselves respectively produce. Such a policy 
is caleulated to retard the prosperity of any people who may be 
80 unwise as to adopt it, and must inevitably impoverish their coun- 
try in the end; for it tends to confine industry to a few pursuits, 
and exhausts or destroys the great volume of natural wealth in the 
process of producing one, or, at most, quite a limited number of 
marketable commodities. 

The only way of obtaining an unlimited market for all the pro- 
ducts of a country so extensive and varied in resources as our own 
is to give encouragement to the greatest diversity of employments : 
let us adopt and steadily pursue this policy, for one generation, 
and the American people will cease to feel the want of a foreign 
market for their raw material. 

Suppose we should abandon the production of iron, and rely 
upon Great Britain for a supply: in such case our imports from 
that country, provided the use of Iron should not be diminished by 
our inability te purchase, would amount in a few years to $50,000, 
000 annually. 

We have seen it stated that our imports of iron, in all its forms, 
for the year ending in June 1850 amounted to about $23,000,000. 
Should we increase our imports to $50,000,000 what will Great 
Britain take' from us in exchange for this additional amount of her 
products? We have been pressing upon her markets, for many 
years, every thing that she would take from us at remunerating 
prices ; we have increased our imports from year to year, ef 
enabling her to také a larger quantity of our commodities, and, 
yet, we learn that our imports for the year ending 30th June 1850 
exceeded the exports by more than $38,000,000 :—imports and 
exports of specie not included.* 





* We make this statement from the North American. We have not scen the official docu- 
ment. 
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These facts are sufficient, we should think, to convince the Ameri- 
can people that there is a limit to the foreign demand for our agri- 
cultural staples ; and, that our imports cannot be materially increased 
without imminent hazard to the prosperity of the country. 

But were it otherwise, yet, it would be our true policy to pro- 
duce our own iron. When we investigate the various pursuits con- 
nected with the production of Iron we find that farm labor and the 
products of agriculture are the principal agents employed, and, 
that these constitute much the larger portion of its cost. Indeed, 
iron is justly regarded as a modified form of agricultural products. 

Therefore, we import from Great Britain grain, hay, potatoes, 
garden vegetables, beef, pork, fowls; the produce of the dairy, 
horses, oxen and mules in the form of iron; and these make up 
at least one half of its price: while, at the same time, all of these 
articles are actually produced in this country much cheaper than in 
Great Britain; and, but a small portion of them would bear trans- 
portation to distant markets, even if they were in demand. The 
flour, beef and pork consumed by those engaged in the production 
of iron bears but a small proportion to the other farm products 
necessary to the prosecution of this branch of industry; and con- 
sequently the demand for these articles in Great Britain would be 
increased in but a very small degree, even if we should import 
thence all the iron which we consume; while, on the other hand, 
it may be confidently affirmed that the production, at home, of all 
the iron which we consume would afford a market for a larger 
amount, in value, of agricultural products than we export to every 
part of the world, cotton and tobacco excepted. Are the farmers 
of this country prepared to sustain a policy which threatens to 
deprive them of a market for so large a part of their products ? 
We appeal to them, not merely because they constitute the most 
numerous class of citizens in this country, but for the reason that 
upon them and the rewards of their labors depend the support and 
prosperity of every other department of industry. 

Commerce, external and internal, depends upon, and is supplied 
with its commodities by the productive labor of industry ; this is 
the fountain whence its current flows: and though accidental cau- 
ses may sometimes enlarge or diminish its volume, yet, the stream 
again resumes the measure of its source: nor is it in the power of 
man to abrogate or change this law of its nature. Hence whatso- 
ever affects industry, whether to enlarge or diminish its productive- 
ness, affects commerce also; and consequently the only certain 
way to promote and sustain the growth of the latter is to foster 
and encourage the former. 

Dependant mainly upon Agriculture and Commerce for its sup- 
port, the manufacturing interest can never prosper, or be sustained 
in a country where these great departments of industry are embar- 
rassed by an unwise policy. 

But let us proceed to investigate the effects that this rapid de- 
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cline in the production of iron is likely to produce upon our works 
of internal improvements. 

The history of internal improvements shows that in every coun- 
try, where they have been undertaken upon an extensive scale, their 
prosecution has caused derangement in commerce and great pecu- 
niary embarrassments ; these consequences result from certain laws 
governing commerce and the circulation of money: and such re- 
sults must always attend the creation of a large amount of property 
of a character that cannot be transported from one place to another. 
Its value must be represented by money: and so strong 1s its power 
of attraction that it compels the current of circulation to deviate 
from its accustomed channels and turn in the direction of its location. 

Many extensive works of internal improvemeut have recently 
heen projected in the west: these will require an immense amount 
of money to aid in their construction, and, to represent their value 
when completed: but without a change in the economy of the 
people of the United States, as well as in the policy of the gov- 
ernment in respect to the iron trade, this region is destined, again 
to fail in its schemes of improvement. 

The imports of iron, in all its forms, in the year ending 30th of 
June 1850 were, according to statements which we have seen in 
the public prints, about 8,000,000 more than the imports of the 
preceding year ; and, if one half of our railroad schemes are prose- 
cuted, this rate of increase must be augmented unless encourage- 
ment is given to the home production. Should this state of our 
foreign commerce continue, the construction of rail roads in the 
west may be regarded as impracticable ; and consequently at the 
present time such enterprises should be undertaken with great 
caution. 

The first object to be looked to by those who take an interest in 
the construction of railroads or other improvements should be such 
a change in the present revenue laws as will restore the iron busi- 
ness of the country to a prosperous condition. It is not our pur- 
pose at present to discuss the principles of free trade or of protec- 
tion: such discussions are generally unprofitable, because of their 
near relation to party politics. 

For ourselves, we regard all impost duties as expedients : and as 
such they should always be adopted with reference to the best in- 
terests of the nation. We shall not undertake to point out any 
particular mode of action for the national legislature in respect to 
this subject. That body has before it the memorial of the ‘‘Iron 
Master’s Convention,”’ a document which we have read with atten- 
tion; and we feel persuaded that no member of Congress, who 
possesses an American heart with a moderate degree of inteligence 
and honesty of purpose, will oppose the moderate requests of these 
memorialists. 

We extract the following paragraphs from the memorial, for the 
purpose of showing some of the grounds on which they claim pro- 
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tection against forcign producers, and the nature and extent of the 
legislation which they deem sufficient to correct the evils of which 
they complain : 

‘“‘The policy of purchasing only in the cheapest market sends not 
only the people of the United States, but of all the continent of 
Europe, and, in fact, of all the world, to Great Britain for iron ; 
for there the cost of making is one-half less than here, and in still 
greater disproportion with most other nations. ‘The difficulty is, 
that the manufacturers and merchants of that country are not gov- 
erned by the cost of their production in selling their commodities, 
but by the extent and urgency of the demand. When there is a 
demand, the price is at the highest ; when there is not, the world 
is invited to a cheap market. 

If it be objected to such a development of the manufacture of 
iron, that the cost of production is too great in the United States, 
and that we ought rather to import that which is purchased cheaper 
in other countries ; the reply may be made that, Great Britain 
being the only country in which iron is sold at lower rates than 
here, our demand could only go to that market; that if sound 
economy requires us to obtain our supply of iron in Great Britain, 
the same motive would send all other nations to the same market. 
But our orders alone could not be filled without raising the price, 
as to preclude all possibility of our obtaining a full supply. If we 
should order from Great Britain in one year, additionally, half the 
quantity of iron we now manufacture, prices would go higher than 
they have ever been for a century, in England or America. The 
British iron market is cheap when you refrain from it, not when you 
press upon it. The cost of manufacturing iron is far from being 
the only, or even the chief controlling element of the price. The 
manufacturer and holder of iron in Great Britain are extremely 
sensitive to a demand for any increased quantity of iron, or to any 
increased urgency of demand, whether from abroad or for home 
consumption. 

A million of tons of iron—which is the amount of our consump- 
tion when the industry of the country is suffering under no depres- 
sing causes—would have cost Great Britain, in 1843, at the prices 
then prevailing, (taking half the amount in pig, and half as bar 
iron,) £3,500,000 sterling. In 1846, the same quantity would 
have cost £9,000,009 sterling, at which prices it was more econo- 
mical to manufacture than to import. These high prices gave an 
immense impulse to the production of this country, and showed 
how promptly capital and enterprise combined to overcome an 
emergency by which the country was threatened with a deficiency 
of the indispensable article of iron. 

Had we even a stipulation, by treaty, on the part of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, that we should always be furnished with 
iron in that market at the low rates now current, say a million of 
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tons for $20,000,000, how could we pay for it? We already im- 
port more than we can pay for in exports. 

All the shrewdness and enterprise of our merchants are constantly 
at work to increase our exports ; not only in every thing exported 
that will pay a profit, but every article that will pay a freight. 
How absurd to suppose we could pay $20,000,000 additional for 
iron. Any attempt to supply ourselves with iron from abroad 
would, if persevered in, reduce our consumption from 100 Ibs. for 
each person to far less than half that quantity, besides abridging 
our imports of other articles, and wholly deranging our foreign 
commerce. * * * 

To manufacture 800,000 tons of iron, the present product of 
the United States, gives support to upwards of 250,000 persons, 
to whom at least twenty millions in wages must be paid. Of this 
sum $4,000,000 will be expended in coarse cotton fabrics for 
clothing and furniture, $3,000,000 for woolens, and 3,000,000 for 
other items of clothing and domestic comfort. The $20,000,000 
earned by the operatives in iron will thus be diffused over the whole 
country, giving vigor and activity to numberless branches of in- 
dustry. The South will furnish cotton, sugar and rice; the Mid- 
dle States bread, potatoes and meat, and the Northern States the 
products of the loom; whilst thousands of tailors, hatters, shoe- 
makers and other tradesmen, find constant employment in minis- 
tering to the necessities of the makers of iron, consuming them- 
selves an additional quantity of food and clothing by a demand 
distributed in like manner. * * * 

In full activity of business in the Uuited States our consumption 
of iron has reached 100 lbs. for each person. If no disturbing 
cause had interfered, we should now be consuming 200 Ibs. Our 
farmers could amply feed the laborers needful to such an increased 
production, and our machinists and mechanics could soon, under 
the operation of such a system, work up and prepare it for con- 
sumption. Every branch of industry would have all the rest for 
customers ; and if all measured their values by the same scale, all 
would be rewarded according to their industry. It is well known 
that low prices of iron are no boon to those who buy to work up 
and sell, and that the seasons of highest prices are often periods of 
largest consumption. In 1847, pig iron ranged above 30 dollars 
per ton in this country, yet at these high prices the whole stock of 
that year, estimated at 750,000 tons, was consumed ; all the old 
stocks and remnants were swept off, and it was perfectly apparent, 
to those well acquainted with the state of the market, that there 
was an actual deficiency of supply to the extent of very nearly, if 
not quite, 100,000 tons. In 1849, with pig iron at 20 dollars and 
bar iron at 50 dollars, the consumption of the country has probably 
fallen off one-third and the production one-half. With this dimin- 
ished production domestic stocks are now accumulating rapidly. 
Of the amount imported this year a very large proportion yet re- 
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mains in the market. The quantity of iron now on hand in this 
country is estimated at 300,000 tons; and of this one-half is 
British. The manufacturers of castings, of machinery and hard- 
ware, now find that the consumption of their articles is checked, 
and that the low price of their raw material is not only no benefit, 
put a positive evil, and they are ready, equally with the makers of 
iron, to ask for a remedy. A similar result will be found by com- 
paring all the periods of high and low prices. 

To whom, then, enures the advantage of cheap foreign iron? 
Abundance of food is no more beneficial to a man in the agonies of 
a fatal disorder, than cheap iron to a paralyzed industry. The 
ability of the country to consume iron depends on the vigor and ac- 
tivity of all the departments of industry. If agriculture languishes, 
the consumption of iron is diminished; if the machinery of the 
north is idle, or partially so, the demand for iron falls off and so 
if cotton or sugar are selling at inadequate rates. 


At the present moment various interests are suffering from the 
utter stagnation of the iron trade, as the operatives in iron will 
this year, 1849, consume in supply of their wants some twelve mil- 
lions of dollars less than in 1847. This alone is enough to cary 
serious injury into numberless channels of industry. It especially 
affects the consumption of cottons and woolens ; for the use of these 
can be abridged to a greater extent than food. All interests are, 
therefore, bound together by common ties; when one suffers all 
wie. *S* 


We object to the doctrine that industrial pursuits are subordinate 
to foreign commerce ; and that the latter is to be considered as the 
rightful patron of industry. In our view, industry stands first in 
natural order, and should be the first care of the legislator. Com- 
merce is merely an agency, the charges of which, as well as its 
powers, should be kept to the lowest point consistent with efficiency. 
It may suit those engaged in commerce to insist upon the ‘‘Let us 
alone policy,” for doubtless merchants can take care of themselves, 
and thrive not the less, when the producers, from whom their pro- 
fits come, are suffering most. The manufacturer has, in all coun- 
tries, asked for especial legislation, and under its good effects the 
present manufacturing systems of Europe and this country have 
grown to their present magnitude. The relative importance of the 
domestic production of this country and its foreign commerce, may 
be seen in the fact that our foreign commerce yields from six to 
eight dollars worth of foreign commodities to the consumption of 
each individual of our population ; whilst the domestic industry of 
the country furnishes not less than from 75 to 100 dollars for each 
person. Shall we pursue a policy impairing the power that pro- 
duces the larger supply, in the vain attempt to add the worth of a 
dollar or two a head to the quantity of foreign commodities con- 
sumed ?—And be it noted, that every dollar a head added to our 
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consumption of foreign goods adds over 21,000,000 dollars to our 
imports. 

If an ample supply of iron be indispensable to national progress 
and national welfare, and if the whole of that supply cannot be im- 
ported as cheaply as it can be made at home, the principle which 
should govern legislation applied to this industry and to others in 
like cireumstances, is clearly discernable. If home production, on 
which we.rely for more than three-fourths of our consumption, is 
not sustained in that activity which ensures its proceeding with 
economy and advantage, it must flag; and the product being di- 
minished, a greater demand must be thrown upon the foreign mar- 
ket, enhancing the prices of importation. but if the home pro- 
duction is adequately sustained by a free market, it can supply all 
the channels of consumption. Legislation, marking closely the line 
of vigorous production at home, will encourage importation, with 
the double purpose of obtaining revenue and keeping the manufac- 
turers at home to fair prices, 

Sustain the domestic manufacturer at the point of full produc- 
tion, and then admit the foreign article freely. The more closely 
our revenue enactments approximate this object, the more perfectly 
will they encourage domestic industry, obtain the largest attainable 
revenue, and best secure the interest of consumers. The manu- 
facturer, constantly struggling to keep up his prices, will be as 
constantly met by foreign iron, selling at such rates as to keep him 
to the line of public advantage. It is the operation of a well man- 
aged competition between the domestic and foreign producer, which 
results in the greatest benefit to the consumer. If the consumer is 
driven to a foreign market for his supplies, or for a too large a pro- 
portion of them, prices will be inordinately advanced against him ; 
while, if the foreign market is prohibited, or too heavily burdened, 
the same undue advance may take place at home. But if foreign 
iron is produced at the point designated, it not only works no in- 


jury, but produces positive public good, as to revenue and prices, 


and also as to increased consumption of iron. There are certain 
average rates at which manufacturers of iron in this country can 
live and flourish, and these rates are very little, if any, above ‘those 
to which the often-recurring fluctuations of prices in Great Britain 
are carried. At these rates, which are easily ascertained by the 
legislator, the line of competition can be established with the great- 
est advantage tothe consumer. They will not exclude foreign i iron ; 
hut frequently attract it. During the last fiscal year, the very large 
importation of 315,000 tons of iron has taken place. Of this, 
much the larger proportion has probably been sent to us on foreign 
account, because there was no demand at home ; it was sent to save 
the home market already broken down, from further depression. It 
has broken down our markets; and, if sold at present rates, will 
not yield the makers a penny of profit. The iron, coming thus to 
a bad market, came because it would have been worse for the hold- 
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ers to keep it at home. If previous legislation had shielded our 
market so as to maintain prices remunerating to our manufacturers, 
the additional duty necessary for this purpose would not have de- 
terred the export of iron to this country: for, while those who 
shipped it to our ports must have paid a higher duty, they would 
have realized better prices. A ton of iron rails, under the present 
tariff, at the prices prevailing in 1846 and 1847, was charged with 
a duty of twenty dollars, which was almost prohibitory, and there- 
fore produced little revenue, making foreign rails cost 90 dollars 
per ton. During the year 1849, a ton of rails has been charged 
with only eight dollars, and has, of course, produced but little 
revenue ; whilst a ton of rails were laid down in our market at 45 
dollars, injuring the domestic producer to an extent that is incal- 
culable. A system of revenue which would meet the low prices by 
& proportionate increase of duty, and make provision for high rates 
by a like reduction, never excluding the foreign iron, would, we 
believe, meet the exigencies of domestic industry, and greatly in- 
crease the revenue. Whatever may be the advantages of the ad 
valorem system in other cases, they are more than neutralized by 
the fluctuations of the prices of British iron. It is true that a part 
of this objection applies with equal force to specific duties ; for, 
when these are high enough to meet the difficulty of low prices, 
they become prohibitory when prices rise. These considerations 
furnish a strong inducement for special provisions in our revenue 
system in regard to foreign iron. A system could thus be devised 
which would give a mighty impetus to the production and consump- 
tion of iron, and to other dependant branches of industry. A 
home competition could be thus ensured, which would, in the end, 
reduce the price of iron to tle lowest limits consistent with undi- 
minished production. Under such a policy, we should soon surpass 
Great Britain in the quantity of iron made and consumed, as much 
as we do now in the quality. We should employ hosts of laborers, 
and attract them hither from all quarters of the world; and for 
every million of people which this scene of industry would draw to 
our shores, we should be furnished with an additional home mar- 
ket, equivalent in amount, and far more remunerative, than the 
average export of our foreign trade. 

In closing this memorial, we ask your intervention in our favor, 
and the insertion of such provisions in our revenue laws as will ‘‘reg- 
ulate commerce with foreign nations”’ in iron, and exclude from our 
markets the results of those destructive fluctuations and irregulari- 
ties, which originate in foreign causes, and should expend their 
force on foreign shores. This being done, we only ask further that 
such duties be imposed upon foreign iron as will bring the largest 
revenue to the public Treasury.” 


A Peer 
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Articie I. 
INDIVIDUALITY AND ASSOCIATED CHARACTER. 


Distinctions between Eastern, Western, and Southern character.—Causes tend- 
ing to produce these distinctions. The Eastern and Western man compared.— 
The Western man the personification of individuality, the Eastern man the 
representation of associated character.—The importance of a combination of 
these two characters in the West.—True American Literature—its cradle and 
birth place.—The mingling of different races in other natiens and the results. 
The mingling of races in the Mississippi valley and what may be anticipated 
therefrom.—The formation of a great Central National Party in the West, 
necessary to the preservation of the Union. : 


A proper understanding of the peculiar elements constituting 
the character of a people is essentially necessary to those who 
would propose measures for the establishment of a public policy, 
whether in refference to their social, moral and political advance- 
ment or for the development of the physical resources of the coun- 
try. To enable us fully to comprehend the character of a people 
we should trace their history to its origin, and study not only the 
genius of the race to which they belong, and the peculiarities of the 
institutions by which they have been governed, but also the phy- 
sical character and resources of the country which they inhabit. 

Belonging to the same race and governed by the same institu- 
tions before their migrations hither, it is natural, for those who 
have not studied man in all his varied conditions, to conclude that 
the people of these United States would present but little if any 
diversity of character. But owing in part to social causes, and 
in part to diversities in the physical character of the country, the 
inhabitants of different sections present traits of character widely 
differing from each other. The people of the South though pos- 
sessing many traits in common with those of the North are yet in 
many respect dissimilar, but no two sections, perhaps, presents 
such strong points distinguishing their inhabitants from each other 
as do New England and the valley of the Mississippi. 

The Western man in individuality of character, personal power, 
and resources within himself, te accomplish what individual man 
can achieve, upon ‘‘Azs own hook’? is equal if not superior to any 
other man upon the globe. The causes which have tended to pro- 
duce this extraordinary zndividuality of character in the Western 
man are not less apparent than those which have tended to estab- 
lish that peculiar character, resulting from social combinations, so 
manifest in the New England man. 

The vast extent, the rich resources of the Mississippi valley— 
especially in agriculture and the cheapness of land, enable every 
man of energy and vigorous constitutional health to provide for 
himself and family by his own individual labor; these have given 
to the people of this region characteristics which will be transmitted 
to their posterity; and, will have an influence upon their destiny for 
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ages yet to come. The habit of locating and opening up farms 
in the sombre forests and bright prairies : of the West, ten, twenty, 
thirty, and even fifty miles from any other habitation, ‘and, depend- 
ing upon their own individual resources for almost every thing has 
given them a self reliance and proud independence which perhaps 
no other people ever possessed. 

The earlier pioneers of the West depended, for the most part, upon 
the chase for the means of subsistance; this led them into the deep 
forests and broad prairies in pursuit of game where they had to con- 
tend with the elements of nature, beasts of prey and the s savage 


Indian. The result was not only the cultivation of a spirit of self 


reliance but a certain heroic boldness and daring distinguished by 
great acuteness and caution, as well as a love of solitude and iso- 
lation from their kind. This disposition is beautifully illustrated in 
the life and character of Daniel Boone, the great hunter of Ken- 
tucky. Though originally from a civilized country, yet, after having 
been domiciled in the great Wilds of the West ; when civilization 
again pressed around him, he, like the native Indi: an, removed yet 
farther towards the se tting sun in pursuit of game and that solitude 
and isolation which had ‘become necessary from habit. It might 
not be uninteresting to inquire how far contact with the native In- 
dian contributed to the formation of the characters of our Ameri- 
can fathers and their decendants. We know that this contact has 
thrown a gloom over the destiny of the ill fated Indian. Mentally 
incabable of bearing the blaze of civilization, thrown upon him by 
a forced contact, the native vigour of his mind seems to have 
declined and become confused, and his passions being stimulated in 
proportion to that confusion, he seems to have taken on all the 
degrading vices of civilization without having been benefitted by 
any of its virtues; and it is reasonable, we thi nk, to suppose that 
some of the characteristics of our own western fathers and their 
decendants may be traced to their early contact with the red man, 
whilst he was yet pure and strong in his native wilds. 

After the hunter came the farmer : and although a man of peace, 
still the broad expanse of country, sparsness of population, and a 
desire to procure the best and cheapest lands, led him to select a 
place of habitation remote from others; and, consequently, he 
continued to foster this spirit of INDIVIDUALITY and isolation. 

But, there is another and prominent cause for this peculiarity in 
western character; it is the tide of emigration which has set in 
towards the West, for the last forty years, not only from the older 
states of the Union but from the various states of Europe also. 
People thus meeting from almost every part of the christian World ; 
speaking different languages, reared under different skies, and edu- 
cated under different institutions, customs and habits, find a difficul- 
ty in associating with each other, save as necessity prompts. 

Another cause for the peculiarity of which we arg speaking may 
be traceable to the physical features of the country, its mighty 
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rivers, its deep and sombre forests, its vast and rolling prairies, 
its hills and mountains, its plains, valleys, and Jakes are all on a 
grand and magnificent scale, and impress the mind with the idea 
of a vast and stupendous whole, interlinked by a great inland navi- 
gation of more than twenty thousand miles in extent. Such a 
country cannot fail to make an impression corresponding with its 
own sublime features upon the minds and character of its inhabi- 
tants; and hence we generally find a disposition in western men to 
enter upon individual enterprises and transact busines. on a large 
scale: and even their thoughts, their hopes, and their future designs 
are in keeping and character with the physical geography of the 
country. 

Considering the inconveniences and difficulties incident to the 
acquisition of a regular education in newly settled countries, the 
West has given proofs of intellectual vigour, moral power, and 
grandeur of imagination,—combined with a depth of under- 
standing and poetic fervor—unsurpassed by any other people. 
This has especially been the case in the oratorical department of 
literature; in the pulpit, at the bar, and in the senate chamber, she 
has equalled if not excelled any other country. But the West is 
yet in her infancy: and until she comes to the maturity of a national 
manhood, America will never have a legitimate home national lit- 
erature—a literature springing from the very heart and soul of the 
nation, adapted to the genius, the wants, the character, and pecu- 
liar condition of the people. Hitherto our literature has been bor- 
rowed from Europe, or at least, has consisted of a TAME imitation. 
Whilst we accord to the English, German, and French literature a 
superiority over any thing, which we can justly, as yet, claim as 
our own, yet we hold that it is not by a servile imitation or adoption 
of these that we can ever hope to have a true American literature. 
Such a literature must arise out of the hearts and spring from the 
very bosom of the people of this country: their character, their loves, 
their hates, their joys and sorrows, and even their very prejudices, 
must be comprehended by, and claim the sympathies of him who 
would write it. 

England can justly boast of her great poets, historians, states- 
men, philosophers, and scientific men, as forming a galaxy of glory 
and renown,, worthy of admiration in all future time, yet, although 
these men wrote in the same language in which we speak and write, 
still they were Englishmen. However great the compass of their 
intellects, they wrote and spoke like loyal Englishmen ; and whilst 
we are ready to admit that they may be read with pleasure and 
profit by every individual in every land, we do not admit that the 
literature of America can be built up or materially benefitted by 
imitating and adopting their peculiar styles, opinions or prejudices. 

Our Eastern brethren who have hitherto given character to what 
Literature America has produced, have for the most part, resided 
on the Atlantic seaboard in juxtaposition, so far as Navigation can 
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make them so, to Europe and European influences. Many of them 
have been educated in European institutions, or at least considered 
their education as not finished until they have made the tour of 
Europe. It is not surprising, therefore, that they should have been 
heretofore too much under the influence of the warm breath of an 
European literature, to sympathize sufficiently with their own coun- 
trymen in the establishment of a purely American literature. Hence 
we say that the cradle of a pure American literature is, and must 
be, the central region of the Mississippi Valley. 

To attempt to form an American Literature by a forced imita- 
tion or adoption of the styles and opinions of foreign writers, is 
about as vain as was the attempt of the Emperor of Russia to build 
up the Russian Drama by importing foreign plays and foreign ac- 
tors and actresses.—The scheme failed, as all such schemes will 
ever do. 

The literature of every people must, and will grow out of and 
become a part of the country they inhabit—be consonant with their 
feelings, views, ideas, and prejudices,—and hence, in time by the 
encouragement of their own, they will exclude all foreign literature 
except such as shall tend to build it up. 

But we must return from this digression to the subject matter of 
our article. 

Another remarkable feature of Western character is the entire 
absence of a disposition to run to the extremes of opinion upon 
any subject whatever. ‘There is no instance of any of the absurd 
ultraisms of the age having started in the West. Your Mormonism, 
Abolitionism, Millerism, Nullification, and all other zsms with 
which the country has been afflicted for years past, either started 
in some of the older States on the Atlantic seaboard or in Europe. 
Whilst the people of the West are not deficient in religious feeling, 
yet, they are somewhat disposed to be incredulous, and are therefore 
not very easily imposed upon by either the fanatical or designing 
—in fact, one peculiar feature of their character is a stern reliance 
upon their own individual conceptions of right or wrong, and an 
indomitable independance in thought and action, governed by that 
best element in the human mind—common sense. 

Whilst we admit that the Western man is the personification of 
individuality of character—and presents many traits that must 
ever command admiration—a man of boundless energy, heroic 
perseverance and patriotic emotions, still he is deficient in one 
quality which may be regarded as necessary to the completion of 
his character, and the developement of the resources of the country 
—the want of a cultivated spirit of association, in other words, an 
associated character,—less reliance upon himself to accomplish a 
given object ; more, upon the combination of numbers.—To illus- 
trate the importance, not to say necessity, of the cultivation of a 
manly spirit of association and combination in the West as a great 
public good, is one of the objects we have in view in the present 
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article. Notwithstanding the many excellent traits which distinguish 
the Western man as an individual, he is nevertheless but one of 
many who are destined to break, subdue, and give tone and char- 
acter to a mighty Empire,’and it is only by the association and 
combination of numbers and the establishment of a systematic 
Western policy, that the varied resources of this great central re- 
gion can be developed,—only thus can its present and future in- 
habitants receive that education and moral enlightenment required 
to render them capable of fulfilling their great mission, that of 
leading in the van of civilization, preserving and perpetuating 
our glorious institutions—and may we not say that only thus can 
their hearts be cultivated, refined, and attuned so as to render them 
responsive to the touch of christian truth. It is only by the com- 
bination and association of capital, talent, labour, skill, industry, 
and enterprise, that our great manufacturing establishments can 
be built up, and our great works of internal improvement con- 
sumated, Even the preservation of our glorious Union may ulti- 
mately depend upon that homogenity of sentiment and spirit of 
unity which shall be cherished and perpetuated by the people of 
this great valley. 

In the disposition of the New England man to form social com- 
binations for the purpose of achieving his object, we have a strik- 
ing contrast to that individuality of character, which we have 
ascribed as belonging to the man of the West. For whilst the 
latter is the representative of the individuality of character, 
the former perhaps is the best representative in the world of asso- 
ciated character and affords the best illustration of the influence 
which circumstances, education, custom, and habit may have in 
forming the character of a people. 


From the time when the Puritan fathers landed upon the bleak 
rock of Plymouth to the present day, they and their descendants 
have been urged by an imperious necessity to cultivate a spirit of 
combined and associated action, Driven to exile by the spirit of 
religious intolerance and persecution, landing upon a bleak, wild, 
and uncultivated shore, and surrounded by beasts of prey and the 
native savages of the land, necessity as well as religious inclination 
led them to form social combinations for mutual support and pro- 
tection against all the dangers and vicisitudes incident to their pe- 
culiar and perilous condition. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that as time advanced and popu- 
lation increased, they should discover the power, and comprehend 
the advantages derivable from special combinations when formed to 
effect a given object—whether that object be social, moral or poli- 
tical, And the history and present condition of New England 
shows that she did understand this great problem and act upon it. 
Whilst her surface presents a rocky, and, comparatively, a barren 
soil, yet upon the bosom of this soil she has accumulated more 
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wealth in proportion to her population than any other people in the 
known world. 

Almost every element, through the instrumentality and the ap- 
plication of science, has been made to dow to the superior will of 
man and minister to his wants and desires, 

Every stream within her borders has been turned to some useful 
purpose, either as a motive power to drive her numerous factories, 
or some other object. 

Every foot of soil capable of producing a blade of grass, has 
been made to yield even more than its original capacity, by a judi- 
cious culture. ‘The whole surface of the country is literally webbed 
over with rail roads and other works of internal improvement: every 
child in the land receives an education at the public expense and, 
thus prepared, adds additional wealth to the State, 

These are the necessary results of associated mind, brought to 
bear upon matters pertaining to the general good. 

Destitute of great natural resources, still New England, through 


this principle of association, has made almost every other part of 


the world tributary in building up her own immediate interests. 


Nor have her social operations been limited to the accumulation of 


wealth, the building up of manufactories, the enlargement of com- 
merce and the establishment of common schools merely: she has 
maintained the same spirit of enterprise and monopoly in the higher 
institutions of learning. TIlitherto, even in the South and West, 
most of those who were able to extend to their sons and daughters 
a collegiate education, have sent them to the East to receive there 
what could and should have been given to them at home, amidst 
the scenes of their childhood, where, whilst preparing for future 
usefulness, they might have breathed the moral atmosphere of their 
country, imbibed its sentiments, and sympathized with its wants and 
necessities and thus have been prepared to ameliorate and relieve 
its condition when they shall have come upon the stage of action. 


sut this monopoly of the institutions of learning on the part of 


New England, like her monopoly of commerce and manufacturing, 
is an unnatural state of things and cannot last. Even now there 
are symptoms of «decline. The West and the Southwest are arous- 
ing upon this subject, and halls of learning that were nearly empty 
are now being filled to overflowing by the sons and daughters of the 
South and West. 

Never before, perhaps, in the history of man, has a country so 
extensive, and ab oun: ling i in sO many resources as the Valley of the 
Mississippi, received and given birth toa population better adapted 
to its physical condition, or more capable of giving the best direc- 
tion to its future destiny. There are concentrating here the bet- 
ter classes of population from, not only the older States of the 
Union, but also from all parts of civilized Europe; and who can 
predict the favorable results which may be justly expected to flow 
from this mingling of races. The excellent physical development, 
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and the moral energy of the English people, are doubtless attribut- 
able, in a great degree, to the intermingling of the Dane, the Saxon 
and the Norman, withthe ancient Britons, Indeed, every nation 
in Europe, ancient and modern, that has been distinguished, either 
by its power or the arts of civilization has derived its greatness, at 
least in part, from similar causes. But in most of these, if not in 
all, this intermingling was forced by the conquest of one nation 
over another, and, consequently, several generations must have 
passed away before the prejudices and enmities thus engendered, 
were so far obliterated as to admit a national sentiment to prevail 
throughout the land. And henee, numbers did not always give 
strength to the nation, nor immediately promote its advancement 
in civilization. 

If, under circumstances apparently adverse, the mingling of 
races and different families of the same race, has produced such 
favorable results in other countries, what may we not anticipate 
from a similar cause here, where, attracted by the richness of the land 
and the excellence of our institutions all come of their own accord, 
Jed on by the hope of improving their condition, and of securing 
to their offspring, the benefits derivable from the be st political in- 
stitutions, and the richest region of the whole worl ld? Freed from 
the causes which prevented the development of many of the better 
traits of their nature in their own country, our foreign population 
experience a lively sense of the benefits which they enjoy, exciting 
them to imitate, and even to excel our native citizens in all things 

ileulated to advance and improve the social condition. With such 
a spirit in the land, our country must ady: ress with no ordinary 
stride. What a spectacle is presented here, for the admiration of 
mankind—the congregation of men from almost every land, met 
together in peace, moved by the same spirit, and acting in concert 
to build up and esti iblisl han empire whose influence shall be felt 
throug shout the earth ! 

In no other part of the globe is there found a region equal in 
area to the Mississippi Valley, drained by one system of streams, 
and affording an equal extent of river navigation. Here must 
prevail one system of commerce, and one government uniting the 
sympathies of its inhabitants, and binding them together in one 
common destiny. 


That which is most necessary for the improvement of our present 
condition, and to the attainment of the dignity which awaits us as 
a people, is a spirit of association in every departme nt of life: the 
energies of the Western man when once under the guidance of this 
spirit, will be capable of the noblest and loftiest achievements of 
which imagination can conceive—no destiny too brilliant for their at- 
tainment, no obstacle so great that may not be surmounted if they 
are true to themselves and cultivate this great principle of moral 
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But aside from the development of the mental energies and 
physical resources of the West, there are political considerations 
of the greatest magnitude, imperiously demanding the cultivation 
and nurture of such a sentiment on the part of the people of this 
region. 

It is apparent to the observation of every man of intelligence, 
that from the excitement upon the subject of Slavery and other 
causes between the North and the South, there have gradually 
grown up Northern and Southern sectional parties, antag- 
onistic in every feature, and the tendency of which is ultimate dis- 
union. 

Hence, we say, there is an imperious necessity for the formation 
of a great central national party that ‘‘ shail ride the wind and 
direct the storm,” so as to preserve and perpetuate our glorious 
Union. That party can only arise in the Mississippi Valley, for this 
being the heart of the American continent, and embracing such a 
varied range of country, climate, soil and production, yet present- 
ing such a perfect unity in all its parts as to prevent the establish- 
ment of a meresectional party. We say, therefore, that a true 
Western party must perforce be national in every lineament and 
feature. Here then, is the true placefor the formation of that 
great National party, whose destiny it is to preserve and perpetuate 
that richest heritage, ever bequeathed by szres to sons, the AMER- 
IcAN Union! 

Where is there a mind so dull, or a heart so cold, beating in the 
bosom of a true Western man, that does not glow with a manly 
pride, in contemplating the boundless field of enterprise and hon- 
orable renown which awaits our country, if the sons of the West 
are only true to their mission. 


The following article from the pen of a distinguished citizen of 
Kentucky presents a plan for preventing revulsions in trade, by 
limiting the importation of foreign merchandize to the amount of 
produce exported. Could this end be attained, it would, doubtless, 
afford a remedy for most of the evils incident to foreign commerce, 
and establish our agricultural, manufacturing and mining interests 
upon a solid and permanent foundation. 

The plan appears sufficiently simple to authorize the conclusion 
that it is susceptable of being carried into operation ; but it is 
impossible to foresee the inconveniences or evils that may attend 
the introduction of an untried principle into the regulation of our 
foreign Commerce. 

The principal objection to the plan, which has occurred to us, 
arises from the probability that the certificates of exportation would 
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fall into the hands of stock jobbers ; and, like fancy stocks, be 
made a subject of speculation and gambling. Should such be the 
case, the profits made by the speculator in certificates, would, in 
the end, be paid by the producers and consumers without con- 
tributing to the revenue of the nation. 

The object aimed at by the author is one of no ordinary im- 
portance ; and regarding his plan as worthy of consideration, we 
commend it to the notice and examination of the legislator and 
political economist : and, moreover, we should be pleased to see 
an expression of opinion by the public press in regard to its merits. 

It may not be practicable to devise any plan that will so regu- 
late our foreign commerce as to prevent the imports from exceed- 
ing the exports without producing inconveniences and evils not less, 
perhaps, than those arising from over importation: but, in this 
age of discovery and invention we are unwilling to admit that no 
remedy can be devised for the frequent recurrence of such dis- 
astrous commercial revulsions as have in times past afflicted the 


nation. EpItors. 
ARTICLE ITI. 
AN APPROACHING MONIED CRISIS—MEANS TO 
AVERT IT. 


To the eye of any intelligent, and observing political economist, 
it must be evident that there is now making its appearance upon 
our commercial horizon, a cloud which will soon involve our coun- 
try in trouble—which is to bring upon us another crisis, such as 
has uniformly followed in the wake of all the changes in our tariff, 
to the injury of home industry. 

Our manufactories are stopping, and in lieu of their products 
which were paid for by our agricultural wealth, we are now im- 
porting foreign merchandize which after a while will drain off our 
specie. The mines of California may for a time supply the va- 
cuum—but that remedy will not last long. Already the factories 
which have stopped in the United States, will probably diminish 
the home demand for cotton one hundred thousand bales—during 
the next year, aml probably before another year passes, this amount 
will be augmented to one hundred and fifty thousand.* Valuing 





* The effect of the tariff of 1846 was not felt until after 1847. In thatyear our 
home factories consumed 531,772 bales—in 1848-9 518,039—in 1849-50 487,769 
—showing a regular decline, and loss in two years of 44,003 bales, And this 
does not include the greatest stoppages of factories which have been since Ist of 
Sept. last, and will doubtless carry the diminution during the year ending next 1st 
Sept. down to 431,772 bales—or 100,000—and perhaps will continue until 50,000 
more are added the year after. 

In 1841 the amount consumed was, at home 267,850 bales. In 1842 the in- 
creased tariff ran up the amount in that — to 325,129 bales, with a continual 
and regular increase—up to 1847—when the tariff of 1846 began to operate, and 
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those at $50 per bale, here are 7} millions of dollars. But when 
converted into merchandise, averaging all qualities, this cotton 
is probably quadrupled in value—making thirty millions, which 
will leave our country,—that by a wise policy might have been re- 
tained. You may add half as much more which will be lost in 
the iron trade, and enough in other branches to make up an ag- 
gregate of fifty millions. If such a policy be continued ten years, 
it will probably make a difference of five hundred millions of dol- 
lars in our national wealth. 

That the imports from California, will probably enable us to 
bear this drain for some years, is no argument in favor of such a 
policy ; for by a policy, which would avoid such a drain, and give 
us the advantage of the California imports, what a magnificent 
consequence would follow. There would be among us, a surplus 
capital to develope all our wealth—open all our mines, manufac- 
ture our raw material, and make a net work of rail roads over all 
our country, doubling and trebling the net profits of every acre 
of land, and raising its value in the same proportion. The abun- 
dance of provisions, cotton, wool, iron and copper ore, and the raw 
material for supplying, when manufactured, all the wants of man, 
would also enable us not only to fill our home demand, and keep our 
wealth at home, but ultimately to divide with England the markets 
of the balance of the world, enabling us thereby, not only to give 
homes, but profitable employment to the oppressed of mankind 
from all other lands, as well as to our native population. On the 
contrary what is the picture which presents itself? How long can 
we stand a drain of fifty millions per annum? How long will it be 
before our present policy, if continued, will drain us of specie, 
close our banks, and as in 1839, bring general ruin again upon us ? 
Probably five years or less will suffice for such a result, and no man 
who is not determined to be blind, can sce any other result. If 
it do not happen, Messrs. editors, I agree to be branded as a sim- 
pleton, or asa dreamy madman. All the gold which can possibly 
come from California, cannot avert it. That truths so palpable, 
should not be apparent to our national legislators, seems really 
strange. It can hardly be, that they are not seen,—but sectional 
jealousies and animosities drive our rulers from the paths of wis- 
dom, in aspirit of revenge. Like sailors on board a ship, who 
shouldifire guns down the hold at each other, which passing through 
the bottom, carry the whole crew down—are we in our sectional 
struggles “By venting our spite on each other, ruining our country. 
But I am straying from my purpose—which is in a short way, to 
shew the effects of our protective system—not that I believe, after 
all which has has been said by so much abler men, that I can satis- 








then a regular decrease commenced, and I doubt not will continue until a change 

in our policy takes place. By the returns of the Secretary of the Treasury our 

> rts for the year ending June last, exceeded our exports over forty millions of 
ollars. T—. 
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fy a cotton planter, who has been indoctrinated in South Carolina, 
that if he pays 25 per cent. tariff, he is not giving ten bales of his 
cotton out of 40 to the manufacturer, for his protection—the ul- 
timate reduction of the price thereby, of the imported article, and 
increase of the price of his cotton 33 per cent to the contrary not- 
withstanding, both of which are natural results. No, men whose 
minds have imbibed the stereotyped arguments of politicians, who 
deal in abstractions, that are shewn by experience to have no 
soundness or reality—which are shewn to be false by the fact that 
immediately after the enactment of every tariff giving reasonable 
protection to home industry, the increased prosperity of our coun- 
try is as visible, as the effect of a rich coat of manure upon a bar- 
ren field—men whom such evidences cannot convince, or whose 
passions will not permit them to sce such proofs, it is useless to 
argue to in the usual way—but there are some facts, which are 
almost too strong to be resisted, even by those who are determined 
not to believe—as follows : Our free trade politicians argued ori- 
ginally, that if we would reduce our tariff, it would induce Eng- 
land to take her duty off our cotton. The protectionists said— 
protect our own manufacturers, learn them to make goods cheaper 
than England can, with this tariff on, and she must of necessity 
take off the duty—for it was a weight which she could not carry in 
the competition. This being done, the result was as predicted— 
England was forced to take the duty off of cottons. ‘Then it was 
said—lower the tariff, and England will let in our bread stuffs free. 
The protectionists said—England will be driven to this in any 
event. As our manufacturers are protected they will gradually 
take the market from England, unless she ean find aid from cheaper 
breadstuffs and provisions. The result of our competition forced 
her to abolish her corn and navigation laws, as a tax which her 
manufacturers could not stand. Instead of our owing the repeal 
of those laws to an enlightened policy, resulting from an enlarged 
liberality, as they would humbug us with the belief of, it is the re- 
sult of our protective system and nothing else. Our manufactur- 
ers could stand even the tariff of 1846—provided frauds could have 
been guarded against, and provided the corn and navigation laws 
of England had remained in force. But England seeing this, was 
forced to repeal those laws, that her manufacturers might be fed 
more cheaply, consequently her goods could be sold cheaper, and 
at a mark, which American experience has not yet enabled'them 
to come down to—which however it was rapidly approaching, and 
in a little more time would have reached. But the repeal of those 
laws, and the frauds committed by importing agents, in under- 

valuing goods, has deprived our manufacturers of the power of 
competing, and they are now one after another shutting up their 
establishments, and without a change of policy England will soon 
have the field to herself. The writer of this article, in the spring 
of 1849, went to England in the steam ship Canada with one hun- 
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dred and sixty three passengers, and a majority of those importers, 
of whom two thirds at least were English agents. Not only have 
they taken the business from our manufacturers, but understanding 
perfectly all the plans of defrauding our revenue, they have almost 
driven off all of our native importers, and taken that trade too to 
themselves. Such is the condition, to which we are getting reduced, 
and from which there seems no hope of relief, in the present pre- 
judiced condition of the public mind, unless a new basis can be 
offered, for a change. That basis I think I can suggest. It may 
be presumption in me to think so, but the idea has possessed me for 
many years, and after offering it occasionally to my most intelli- 
gent friends for criticism, I have heard no objection offered, suffi- 
ciently valid to cause me to doubt its soundness, and this paper 
was commenced, with a view to introduce it, which I will herewith 
annex. 


PLAN FOR AVERTING A MONIED CRISIS IN OUR 
COUNTRY. 


With a large stream running out, and a small stream running 
in, the tub must finally become empty. My object is to make the 
two streams equal, and keep them so. But in any event to pre- 
vent the supplying stream from being less than the exhausting. When 
our imports exceod our exports for a certain time, as the difference 
must be paid in money, our specie of course becomes exhausted, 
and as bank issues are generally double the specie basis, as the 
specie is withdrawn for export, double that amount must be called 
in from the debtors of the banks. Thus, if our foreign indebted- 
ness for merchandise, be fifty millions of dollars, which our ex- 
ports will not suffice to pay—this causes a necessity for the with- 
drawal of that amount of specie to balance the account, and the 
consequence is the calling in of all the paper issued by the banks 
upon that basis, which is probably One Hundred Millions. This 
creates a stringency, and causes a panic, and ruin to a vast por- 
tion of our countrymen. This result it is my purpose to avert, by 
creating a sort of fly-wheel, or governor, to our commercial ma- 
chinery. 

The tariff, to a certain extent, could accomplish this object, were 
it not for the difference of opinion existing between the cotton 
growers and the manufacturers. The former believe that the pro- 
tection to the latter is at their expense. I desire to obviate this 
objection, by putting into the pockets of the cotton planters, the 
whole amount of increased protection asked, and by a plan which I 
think cannot but be acceptable to them. 

There are aclass of men that nothing can satisfy. For such I 
do not write. It would be only waste of time. It is to the rea- 
sonable that I address myself. To such as really believe themselves 
aggrieved, and who, loving their country, wish to see her prosper, 
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and would gladly come into any measure calculated to produce that 
end, provided it was not done at their expense. Every one will 
agree, that over importation is an evil. Of course if importation 
can be confined, within the limits which our exports will pay for, it 
is a desideratum most devoutly to be wished. I would secure that 
object in the following manner. 

Fix permanently on any tariff deemed proper—but so lay it, as 
not to be defeated in its objects, by the frauds of importers. Then 
issue to every exporter, certificates of the value of exports. Sup- 
pose they be one thousand bales of cotton, worth fifty thousand 
dollars, issue him five hundred certificates of one hundred dollars 
each, or a portion in smaller sums down to five dollars, like bank 
notes. 

Now require every importer to furnish a certificate of export, to 
an amount equal to the home value of the imports. On which con- 
dition he should be at liberty to import at the fixed tariff of duty— 
but in default of such certificate, he should pay double duty. The 
operation would be thus: 

A, a planter, ships to B, a merchant, 500 bales cotton. The 
sales are rendered from New Orleans at $50 per bale, and certifi- 
cates of export reserved worth $5 per bale—or sold without reserve 
for $55 per bale, making a difference in the value of the cotton of 
$5 per bale. C, the purchaser of the cotton sends his certificates 
to New York for sale. D, an importer wishing to pay his duties 
on goods imported—in order to avoid paying double duties, goes 
to the office of the vendor of those certificates and buys them at 
market price, which will of course depend on the demand, and the 
demand on the amount of imports. If the imports do not equal 
the exports, the demand will be very little, the price almost nom- 
inal. But if the imports exceed the exports, then the price will run 
rapidly up, and check an excess of imports. With such an ar- 
rangement as this, there could never be a monied crisis in our coun- 
try—for imports could not afford to pay double duty, and therefore 
would not exceed in value, the exports to pay for them, our manu- 
factures would be permanently protected, and all the protection 
which the manufacturers obtained, they would pay the agriculturist 
for, and thus the great bone of contention between the parties would 
vanish. I ask, for this plan, mature consideration. I would be 
glad if you would call attention to it, from our leading Journals. 
If there be nothing impracticable in it, and I can see nothing, it 
would certainly be a permanent cure for an intermitent disease, 
of a most dangerous character, to which aur body politic is period- 
ically liable. 

If some should suppose the plan would be complicated, and lia- 
ble to difficulties, I answer it could be made perfectly simple. 

Establish a bureau at Washington for furnishing the certificates, 
in books of one hundred each, of $5, $10, $50, and $100, each 
being numbered, to run thus— 
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‘* This is to certify that A. B., has exported from the port of 
———, in the ship ———-, B. C., commander, produce, the 
growth or produce of the United States, to the value of five dol- 
lars, and by virtue thereof, is authorised to import an equal value 
(home valuation) of foreign merchandize or produce, at the lowest 
duties fixed by law. Witness the signatures of the commissioner 
and the collector of the port of ———-. 
——, Commissioner. 
——, Collector.”’ 
Monthly reports would be made, to the proper department, of 
every cargo supplied, its total value, and the certificates issued of 
each denomination. Copies sent to the collectors of the different 
importing towns, would detect any attempt at forgery, if a list were 
made in a book of all denominations of certificates issued, and the 
numbers crossed as brought in. The arrangement might be made 
very simple. 
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We are indebted to the kindness of some individual, to us un- 
known, for a copy of the North American containing the following 
article on the commerce of western Africa. From the time of our 
first acquaintance with the objects of the colonization society we 
have regarded it as the most beautiful social scheme that has ever 
been conceived and organized by man: but, it was not until the 
successful application of steam to sea going vessels, that we felt 
much confidence in the success of this great moral enterprise. 
This, in our estimation, has settled the question of practicability ; 
whilst the rich commerce of Africa, which will be developed by the 
introduction into that region, of a better civilization, will operate 
as a motive to the prosecution and consummation of the objects 
aimed at by those philanthropists who cencieved and matured the 
brilliant plan of restoring the free colored population of this coun- 
try to the land of their ancestors. 

The demand for the products of tropical climes increases in 
proportion to the growth of population in the temperate zones : 
and this great principle in the social economy of the human race 
is destined to force upon Africa a degree of civilization sufficient, 
at least, to develop the resources of that region. Providence has 
confided to this nation the means of regenerating Africa: and 
regarding Colonization in a commercial point of view, merely, we 
hold that a wise policy demands of Congress the application of a 
reasonable portion of the means placed within its power to the 
encouragement of our African Commerce. Let us abandon the 
hitherto fruitless effort to suppress the slave trade on the ocean, 
and employ our ships in transporting the free black population from 
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this country: for we are fully persuaded that 20,000 American 


negroes, colonized at points judiciously selected on the coast of 


Africa, would do more to prevent the exportation of slaves from 
that country than all the vessels of the several nations now em- 
ployed in that service. Eb. 


ARTICLE IV. 
COMMERCE OF WESTERN AFRICA. 


Africa, so long wrapped in impenetrable mystery—her very his- 
tory a blank—and her inhabitants sunk by barbarism so low in the 
scale of humanity as scarcely to be recognized as social beings, is 
yet an object of peculiar interest to all civilized nations. Within 
the last forty years, that interest has been constantly increasing ; 
and at the present moment, every ray of light is sought with an 
eagerness not to be excelled. 

It seems to the writer, who has spent much thought and labor 
in the investigation of the physic ‘al peculiarities of a country, cli- 

mate and people, which, from time immemorial, have barricaded the 
valltiey of improvement and stayed the footsteps of progress, that 
there is but one way in which the civilization of Africa can be ac- 
complished and her vast and mighty possessions of wealth (the 
extent of which is as yet unknown) rendered available ; and that 
s, through the education and colonization, in their fatherland, of 
the free colored population of this country. 

I believe therefore, that it is no less the duty than the advantage 
of our government, to give the infant Republic of Liberia—which 
has grown up under the fostering care of our citizens—every as- 
sistance in our power which shall in any degree tend to develop its 
national maturity. There is no longer a possibility of doubt as to 
the great benefit which will eventually accrue, not only to the be- 
nighted Africans, but to the nation or nations through whose 
influence they receive enlightenment. Ere long the ships of com- 
merce will begin to plough the rivers of Africa and stretch out 
Lriarean arms to receive her commodities—the products of her soil 
—the bountiful gifts of nature, which, so far as we can now judge, 
have been bestowed upon her with a lavish hand. 

Her productions are indeed many and multifarious. A few 
remarks on the most important may not be unacceptable to your 
readers. 

Corron.—The demand which exists all over the world for this 
staple, which demand is constantly increasing without a correspond- 
ing increase in its production, cannot fail to make that region of 
immense consequence in a commercial point of view, which can 
with ease and facility raise it. Africa promises largely in the sup- 
ply of this momentous material. ‘Thirty varieties have been found 
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growing spontaneously. Hon. S. A. Benson, in a recent letter 
from Bassa Cove, says, ‘‘though his Cotton (some sent from 
Liverpool for planting ) is of a superior kind, yet it does not equal 
that raised by the natives far in the interior, a specimen of which was 
brought down a few days ago from the Pessa country. I have sent 
back, about five days travel, to procure seed to plant.” Dr. 
Lugenbeil states, ‘‘I have seen trees growing in Liberia yielding 


cotton equal in quality to the best I ever saw from the valley of 


the Mississippi.”” Mr. McQueen testifies—‘‘There is no country 
in the world which can produce suc: an immense quantity of cotton, 
of a quality so fine: it is finer than any description of cotton we 
know of : common cotton raised in Africa I have had in my pos- 
session, which was equal to the finest quality of American growth.” 
It is also worthy of remark in this connexion, that the untutored 
natives manufacture cotton goods extensively. They are spun 
(without any wheel) from their native cotton, and woven in a strip 
from four to fifteen inches wide. Several experiments are now in 
course of progress which, it is expected, will solve the question 
whether Africa can produce cotton in sufficient quantities to make 
it a profitable article of export. We can conceive it will become 
the competitor of the United States for the supply of the Ameri- 
can market as well as that of Europe. This is merely an opinion, 
however, and it is to be received accordingly. 

Corree.—The whole land is covered with it. Isolated trees, and 
without cultivation, have been known to yield from ten to twenty 
pounds of clean, dry coffee at one picking ; and, however incredi- 
ble it may appear, yet it is the truth, that a single tree in Mon- 
rovia yielded four and a half bushels in the hull at one time, which, 
on being shelled and dried, weighed thirty one pounds. In Erra- 
via and Kaffa, an ass’s lo: ad (200 Ibs. ) can be purchased for about 
a dollar? The reason why the ‘‘Mocha”’ coffee is so good is that 
it actually comes from the Southern parts of Africa! Grand Bas- 
sa county has already planted 30,000 coffee trees, which will bear 
fruit from thirty to forty years. 

Sucar—The cane grows with unrivalled luxuriance; and as 
there are no frosts there to impede or kill it, it can be brought to 
great perfection. Owing to the low price and the necessity of very 
expensive machinery for its manufacture, it is not probable that 
Sugar will soon become an article of exportation. However, it 
may be raised in sufficient quantities for their own consumption. 
Should men of enterprise and capital embark in this business, they 
can, in all probability, make it yield a handsome return. It is 
recorded in history, that before the discovery of America, the best 
sugar estates in existence were on the coast of Africa. 

PepreR of all varieties is indigenous, and may be procured 
almost anywhere. It grows on bushes four feet high. In quality 
it is perhaps not equalled by that raised in any other clime. ‘It 
is not uncommon to see a native with a bunch of pepper in one 
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hand and a roasted cassada in the other, taking, with each mouth- 
ful of the latter, a pod of the former, one of which pods would 
serve to pepper a full meal for a person not accustomed to its use.” 
This will be good news to those fond of seasoning.’? We know of 
no reason why more of this kind of spice is not exported than the 
amount here after specified. 

ARROWROOT is one of the most common plants on the western 
coast. From the ease with which it is raised, and its being one of 
the most valuable articles of food, it may be made an important 
element of trade. <A farmer in Liberia assured a gentlemen that 
he received one hundred and thirty pounds from the one sixteenth 
of an acre of ground. 

PaLM O1L is procured alone from Africa. It is the product of 
the majestic palm tree—the ancient and acknowledged symbol of 
fertility. We find, from official documents, that 63 vessels, with 
19,163 tons of oil, entered various ports in England in 1847, and 
55 vessels, with 18,667 tons, in 1848. This is a large amount, 
when we bear in mind the rude mode in which it is made, which is 
in this way: A square pit is made in the ground, something simi- 
lar to tan pits in this country, and this square place is filled with 
palm nuts, which are taken down ripe from the trees, and the 
females trample the oil out in the sun with their feet. They con- 
tinue tramping until the nut and oil form one mass. ‘They then 
extract the oil by allowing water to run into this place, and take 
it all up with the palm of the hand, scraping it into a calabash. 
By this tedious and difficult process, an immense quantity is lost 
by its running into the ground. There is also a great deal left 
attached to the nuts. The oil is obtained from the surface of the 
nut and not from the kernel. When we consider the great quantity 
of this oil which may be manufactured by proper machinery and 
the hand of civilization to direct and govern it, the wonderful pro- 
ductiveness of the palm tree, and the boundless extent of territory 
in which it grows spontaneously and the myriads of inhabitants 
which swarm these fruitful forests, ready to labor for the smallest 
consideration ; our judgment is that this oil will yet form one of 
the heaviest articles of traffic in the commercial world. 

GoLp is obtained along the coast from Gambia to the Bight of 
Benin. The annual export of this precious metal is at least 
£300,000 per annum. The amount of gold dust imported into 
Liverpool alone from Africa, in 1846, was valued at £15,000 
sterling. Further research—especially if pursued by men of sci- 
ence—may prove her to be as rich in mineral wealth as California 
ot Peru. 

Iron.—Such is the purity of the iron ore obtained by the na- 
tives immediately in the vicinity of Liberia, and which they des- 
cribe as being abundant, that they have no furnaces—they need 
none. All their agricultural and war instruments are made by 
them of ore, so pure, that when heated, it becomes at once sufli- 
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ciently malleable to admit of being wrought into any shape or form. 

Ivory.—Some idea can be gained of the immense quantity of 
Ivory procurable in Africa, from the countless number of Elephants 
existing within her borders. A drove of 700 to 800 have been 
known to visit the Bonny country at one time. They al! have tusks, 
some of which have been ascertained to weigh 120, 130 and 140 
pounds each. 

Varitous.—Cocoa, Tobacco, Beeswax, Ginger, Rice, Dye-stuffs 
and Timber, are imported in considerable quantities into this coun- 
try and Great Britain—especially into the latter. 

Sratistics.—From a late return of the imports and exports of 
Great Britain from and to the coast of Africa, we compile the 
following table of imports in 1846—the last year reported, viz :— 
Cocoa, 2459 lbs. ; Coffee, 24,354 do.; Ivory, 1438 ewts.; Ginger, 
6629 lbs.; Hides, 874 ewts.; Palm Oil, 360,452 Ibs. or 18,000 
tons; Pepper, 98,166 lbs. ; Rice, 1807 ewt.; Beeswax, 5226 
ewts.; Tobacco, 1224 lbs.; Teak wood, 7686 lbs.; Mahogany, 270 
tons; Gum, 20 Ibs.: Undressed skins, 7013 in number. 

The exports in 1845 were as follows :—342 tons of bar iron, 
271 tons of cowries ; 203 tons of copper rods; 4059 bales and 
cases of cottons ; 691 puncheons of earthenware ; 25,959 barrels 
of gunpowder ; 2477 cases of guns, containing 49,560 muskets ; 
195 tons of hardware; 7,592 tons of salt ; 51 M. of stone bottles ; 
60 bales of silks; 1,574 hhds. of tobacco ; 3,733 hhds. of rum; 
$1 bales of woolens; amounting in value to £332,144. 

The custom house value of the exports in 1846 was £421,620 ; 
in 1847, £518,420—thus showing a steady and rapid gain. 

During the same period 159 vessels, comprising a tonnage of 
87,219 tons, cleared for Africa, and 185 vessels, constituting « 
tonnage of 42,20 tons, entered inward to Engiand from Africa. 
Last year and the present have no doubt added largely to the num- 
ber of vessels, tonnage and men, employed, but of these we have 
no positive information. 

Trape.—The natives of Africa are much disposed and apt for 
commercial pursuits. A disposition prevails throughout all the 
African States. This is verified in the record of distances to which 
slaves are carried. Instances are known, where the markets have 
been obstructed on the West Coast, they have been carried to the 
East Coast; and when obstructed on the East Coast, they have 
been carried to the West; from the very centre of Africa they are 
brought to the two Coasts, a distance of 600, 700 or 800 miles, 
and even across the Great Desert, some 1000, or even 1500 miles ! 

There seems to be no standard of value by which trade is regu- 
lated. The whole trade of the coast consists in a system of barter 
of commodities. Every large tooth of ivory, quintal of camwood, 
or cask of oil, must command, in most instances, a moiety of every 
article used in that commerce, The want of one important article 
of trade, as, for instance, a musket, tobacco, or even a cutlass or 
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flints, will prevent the trader from making a purchase, even though 
he may offer four times the value of the article in question in other 
merchandize. The process of bartering is as follows: On reaching 
a town, the first step taken is to have permission to trade. Then 
the natives come on board, and you show them a selection of what 
goods you have. If they approve of them, they bring their produce. 
In some cases you trust them with certain pr oportions of the goods, 
which they generally return in produce, perhaps, on the next visit 
of the vessel. In this way cargoes are collected. It is a very dif- 
ficult and tedious process. 

The native traders on the beach are merely the factors for the 
people of the interior, and have no capital to trade upon ; conse- 
quently, the foreign trader is obliged to land his goods to be sent 
into the interior and exchanged for his return cargo. The whole 

cargo, therefore, is at the mercy of these people: and where there 
is no protecting power at hand, they are solely governed by what 
they may deem their interest as to the amount which the ‘y will refund. 
If the merchant is an old trader on the coast, and it is “supposed he 
will continue the business they are anxious to secure a continuance 
of his custom, and probably may pay him up well. But, on the 
other hand, should it be a transient vessel, and one which it may 
not be supposed will visit the coast again, but a poor return will 
be received for the cargo landed. 

Protection.—In conclusion, we are led to notice two topics, 
the faithful prosecution of which are as necessary to the continu- 
ance and enlargement of a legitimate commerce on the coast of 
Africa, as food is to the support of the human body. 

First. Our government, and that also of Great Britain, must 
keep up a more powerful and active naval force on the coast than 
they now have stationed there. These vessels should visit those 
ports where trade is most largely prosecuted, to form treaties of 
commerce, more or less perfect, with the African chiefs and head 
trade men: to see the conditions thereof well fulfilled: to demand 
satisfaction for all trespasses committed by the natives on the per- 
sons or property of traders; and to relieve merchant vessels, in 
cases of wrecks, pestilence, or any other disaster. At the same 
time their very presence will prove a check on the accursed slave 
trade. 

The substitution of steam vessels in place of those now in use, 
vill of course add greatly to their efficiency. It is very evident 
to every candid and impartial mind that instead of the ‘ery’? now 
put forth by a few of the professed philanthropists of our ‘mother 
country, they should advocate and demand, as alike due to the 
cause of humanity and interest, that the squadron should be 
strengthened by additional vessels, men, and power. Should Eng- 
land, in a mistaken course of policy, withdraw her squadron from 
the coast, we should soon have pirates on the seas, the rivers full 
of slavers, and legitimate trade utterly broken up and destroyed. 
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Surely no lover of his race would like to behold such a catastrophe 
as that. Such would be the inevitable consequence if so fatal a 
step should ever be taken by Great Britain or our own people. 
Second. Experience has established the fact that the white man 
cannot visit Africa with safety. The climate—not the native—is 
his great enemy. On the contrary, it is the home of the negro. 
The natives survive to an almost patriarchal longevity. Her sons 
then are the agents appointed for her restoration, and they shall 
be honored as the instrument of bringing their fatherland back into 
the family of nations. The Republic of Liberia has taken the 
lead in this glorious work, and with the fostering aid and protec- 
tion of the various governments on earth—especially that of our 
own country—will continue to prosper and achieve new triumphs 
—triumphs not won at the point of the sword, but by the higher, 
nobler and gentler power of Christian light and truth. Let them 
have the generous and hearty support of our rulers and citizens— 
the natural stimulants to exertion—the animating accompaniment 
of trade and intercommunication—a supply of the implements of 
husbandry—machinery for the preparing of their mighty resources, 
and facilities for the disposal of their products. Accord to them 
that deference which shall enable them to know and feel that they 
are not an exception to the law of universal sympathy—in short, 
let the full tide of civilizing influences rol! through Liberia—the 
broad and open portal through which 160,000,000 human beings, 
now dwellidg in darkness and degradation, are made accessible— 
and we shall ere long see Africa, benighted and oppressed Africa, 
blossom as the rose. Wy. C. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 


Until within a few years past the opinion prevailed that, owing 
to a scarcity of timber, that great region lying between the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers and north of the State of Missouri, 
was scarcely susceptible of being inhabited by a civilized race. 
But the settlement of 200,000 inhabitants in Iowa, and the explo- 
rations of the vallies of the Jaques and St. Peters rivers, by 
M. Nicollet ; and, the more recent exploration of the valley of 
the Red River of the North, by Captain Pope, establish the con- 
clusion that, in fertility of soil, this region 1s not excelled by any 
other part of the Mississippi valley of equal area, and, also, that 
timber, in almost every part, is sufficiently abundant to supply all 
the purposes of a furming population. Nor is any portion of this 
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vast region very remote from navigation: for, besides the Missis- 
sippi and lake Superior on the east, and the Missouri on the west, 
it is watered by the Jaques, Desmoins, St. Peters, and Red rivers : 
all rising in the central part, and flowing in different directions ; 
and all susceptable of being made available for the purposes of 
navigation. 

The following extracts from the official report of Captain Pope 
will, we think, be found interesting. 

‘The country which I have in part traversed during the past 
summer embraces about one-third of the Territory of Minnesota, 
and lies to the north and east of the St. Peter’s, and to the north 
and west of the Mississippi, including within its borders about sixty 
thousand square miles. I shall commence with a general descrip- 
tion of the country within these limits, referring those desirous of 
more detailed description of peculiar localities to the detailed jour- 
nal which follows. 

The Territory of Minnesota, as at present organized, embraces 
all that portion of the northwest which lies to the north and west 
of Iowa and Wisconsin, and contains about one hundred and sixty 
thousand (160,000) square miles. The first great peculiarities 
which strike the attention of those examining the northeastern por- 
tion of this immense extent of country are the wide valleys of two 
great rivers—the Mississippi and Red river of the North—which, 
heading within a few miles of each other, discharge their waters, 
respectively, into the Gulf of Mexico and the Arctic sea. To the 
east, the western extremity of Lake Superior projects far into the 
Territory, affording several fine harbors ; and to the south stretch 
the fertile valleys of the St. Peter’s and Jacques rivers—the one 
heading within thirty miles, the other approaching within ninety 
miles, of the head of navigation of the Red river of the North. 

Even a hasty glance at the maps of this vast region cannot fail 
to impress one with the immense natural facilities thus presented 
for discharging the produce and manufactures of these great val- 
leys, to the east through Lake Superior into our great Atlantic 
cities, and to the south through the Missouri and Mississippi, into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


When it is also known that the Mississippi is navigable for at 
least four hundred miles of its course within this Territory, the 
Red river of the North nearly an equal distance, the St. Peter’s, 
with an improvement at one point only, for one hundred and twenty 
miles, and the Jacques river through nearly three degrees of lati- 
tude, it becomes a matter of vast interest to the world to ascertain 
the capacities for agriculture and manufactures of a country so 
bountifully supplied by nature with outlets for its productions. 

The examination of a portion of this Territory during the past 
summer has convinced me that nature has been even more lavish 
in her gifts of soil than in her channels of communication, and 
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has still left to the enterprise and industry of man to complete 
what she has so well begun. 

The immense number of lakes laid down upon the inaccurate 
maps of this Territory now in existence, and which seem to indi- 
cate a low and swampy region, are even more numerous than they 
are represented, but are surrounded by a gently undulating coun- 
try of the most fertile soil, and abundantly supplied with all the 
forest trees common to so northern a latitude. The streams which 
connect these lakes, and which are the sources of the rivers which 
intersect the country in all directions, abound with rapids, which 
afford water-power as available as it is inexhaustible. I have tra- 
versed this Teritory from north to south a distance of five hundred 
miles, and, with the exception of a few swamps, I have not secn 
one acre of unproductive land. 

For the purpose of giving a description of that portion of the 
country over which I have passed, it will be better to divide it into 
three portions, which present physical features entirely distinct from 
each other—first, the country east of the Mississippi, and between 
that river and the St. Croix: second, the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and lying between the Mississippi, the St. Peter’s, and a 
line from the head of the St. Peter’s to the head of the Mississippi ; 
and, third, the lower valley of the Red river of the North. 

* * * * * * S * * * 

The second division, embracing the country between the Missis- 
sippi, the St. Peter’s, and the head of navigation of the Red river 
of the North, contains the sources of all the tributaries of the 
Mississippi from the west, of the St. Peter’s from the north, and 
of the Red river from the south. It is a gently undulating country, 
high and rolling in some places, abounding in beautiful lakes, and 
containing about equal proportions of prairie and timber. The 
tributaries of the St. Peter’s, Mississippi and Red river of the 
North overlap each other in all directions, and have their sources 
in the numerous lakes which abound in this region. These lakes 
sre connected with each other by small streams, varying from fif- 
teen or twenty yards in width and three or four feet in depth, to a 
few feet in width and a few inches in depth. They, as well as the 
lakes, possess gravelly or sandy bottoms, and are so numerous, and 
contain so many rapids, that I doubt if one could travel ten miles 
in any direction without finding beautiful locations not only for 
agricultural, but manufacturing, purposes. 

“The soil is the black ve getable mould, several feet in thickness, 
with various proportions of s sand—suflicient, however, to give the 
necessary warmth. 

The pineries of the upper Mississippi are mostly upon its tribu- 
taries, and I think are not found on the west side further south 
than the parallel of 46° north latitude. They alternate, even where 
most abundant, with much larger tracts of fertile country. The 
facilities of communication are good throughout, and I know no 
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country on earth where so many advantages are presented to the 
farmer and manufacturer. They have not only the advantages of 
fine soil, unlimited water-power, and a climate proverbially healthy, 
but they have opening to them on all sides the shortest and most 
convenient channels by which to throw to the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, and at points navigated by steamboats, all their produce and 
every article of their manufacture. 

I have no means of judging of the temperature of this region, 
as compared with the country to the east and south; but I am 
much inclined to the belief that on the southern and eastern slopes 
of this division the climate will not be found to differ greatly from 
that of Iowa or northern Illinois. 

[I am at a loss to express myself with sufficient force to do justice 
to the beautiful country embraced within this division, which is 
perhaps the most remarkable in the world for its peculiar conforma- 
tion and vast productiveness, and I can only attribute to ignorance 
of its great value the apathy and indifference manifested by the 
government in failling as yet to extinguish the title of the Indians, 
and to throw open to the industry of the American people a coun- 
try so well adapted to their genius and their enterprise. From 
its great fertility, fine water-power, and the facilities for immediate 
and rapid communication with the Mississippi and St- Peter’s, I 
regard this division as being by far the most valuable portion of 
Minnesota, and the numerous emigrants who are arriving in the 
Territory, and who are awaiting with anxiety and impatience an 
opportunity to purchase these valuable and productive lands, will 
compel the United States to adopt some speedy measures to ex- 
tinguish the title of the Indians, and to throw into market a por- 
tion at least of this fertile country. 

The valley of the Red river of the North, which is the third 
division I have made of the Territory, is about three hundred miles 
in length from north to south, and one hundred and fifty in breadth 
from east to west, and is bounded on the west by the dividing ridge 
between its waters and those of the Missouri, called the ‘*Coteau 
des Prairies,’’ and on the east by a line from the head of Red river 
through the most northeastern point of Red lake. In this whole 
extent it presents an almost unbroken level of rich prairie, inter- 
sected at right-angles by all the heavily timbered tributaries of the 
Red river from the east and west—the Red river itself running 
nearly due north through its centre, and heavily timbered on both 
banks with elm, oak, maple, ash &c., &e. This valley, from its 
vast extent, perfect uniformity of surface, richness of soil, and 
unlimited supply of wood and water, is among the finest wheat 
countries of the world. The exploration of the past summer was 
on the west side of the river, and the route pursued about half 
way between it and the ‘‘Coteau des Prairies” on the west. We 
were thus enabled to cross, about their centres, all the tributaries 
of the Red river from the west, and to form very correct opinions 
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of the agricultural and geographical features of the western half 
of the valley. 

The principal tributaries from the ‘‘Coteau des Prairies” are 
the Wild Rice, Shayenne, Elm, Goose, Turtle, Park, and Pem- 
bina rivers. Almost all these streams are navigable in the spring 
and summer fifty or sixty miles for flat boats, and brobably in high 
water for vessels of much larger draught, and are well timbered 
with elm, oak, ash, &c. &c. With their tributaries, and the 
smaller streams which flow into the Red river, they intersect the 
valley at distances of ten or twelve miles apart; and although on 
the west side of the river the greater proportion of the country is 
level prairie, I am satisfied a sufficient quantity of timber can be 
found for all the uses of cultivation. As might be expected from 
its alluvial character, there is no pine timber in the valley of the 
Red river, but the oak and elm there attain to a size which I do 
not think I have ever seen elsewhere. 

The east side of the valley has never been examined, and I 
should strongly represent to the government the necessity of being 
well informed as to the value of that portion of the country at as 
early a period as practicable. I have been informed by the half- 
breeds who have traversed portions of it, that it is equally fertile 
with the west side, and is much better timbered. I ascended the 
Red river in boats from our northern frontier, at Pembina, to Ot- 
tertail lake, and found it navigable for boats of three or four feet 
draught for nearly four hundred (400) miles of its course, and to 
@ point within one hundred and ten (110) miles of the navigable 
portion of the Mississippi. For two hundred and fifty miles of 
its course from Pembina the bottom is of soft mud, and but one 
obstruction to navigation, and that of too little consequence to be 
noticed, occurs in the whole distance of four hundred (400) miles. 

The head of navigation is at a point in the vicinity of the mouth 
of the Sioux Wood river, and distant about forty (40) miles from 
the St. Peter’s. I had not the time to make any examination of 
the Sioux Wood river, which, with its source, Lake Travers, ap- 
proaches within one mile of the St. Peter’s; but I ascended it a 
mile or two, and found a uniform depth of three feet. As this 
stream passes through an alluvial level country, I am inclined to 
believe that in the high waters during the spring it would be found 
navigable for small boats to the southwestern extremity of Lake 
Travers. I took particular care to ascertain at what periods of the 
year the Red river was frozen, and when clear of ice; and I am 
convinced that it is navigable for four months, and at favorable 
seasons for five months of the year. The descent to the north of 
the dividing ridge, embraced in the second division of the country 
I have made, as it looms up from the valley of the Red river, pre- 
sents the appearance of a range of lofty hills, which, upon a nearer 
approach, dwindles into a gentle slope, probably two hundred feet 
ve the level of the country to the north. 
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But two objections can be made to the belief that the valley of 
the Red river of the North, as a wheat country, is unsurpassed. 
The one is the coldness of the climate, and the other its distance 
from market. ‘To the first of these objections it can be said, that 
but a very small portion of Minnesota is north of the rich wheat 
regions of Canada, and facts go to prove that Canada is neither 
too cold for the cultivation of grain nor for the comfort of the in- 
habitants. The second is a much more valid objection, but it is 
one which a little attention from the government can entirely reme- 
dy. It has been with this view that T have recommended, as will 
be found, grants of land for the construction of railroads to con- 
nect the head of navigation of Red river with Lake Superior, and 
with the Mississippi below the falls of St. Anthony. The whole 
valley of the Red river, as weil as of the country between it and 
the Mississippi, will thus be brought as near, or nearer, our eastern 
and southern markets than the interior of Iowa, Wisconsin, or 
Illinois. As regards the country west of the Mississippi and north 
of the St. Peter’s, which is included in the second division I have 
made, I am of opinion that the climate would be too severe, and 
the seasons too short, for the successful cultivation of corn, but all 
other grains would be produced most abundantly. The wild rice 
abounds in the lakes and streams, and is a favorite article of food 
with the Indians. It is very palatable and easily collected, and I 
do not doubt would prove a valuable article of commerce. The 
sugar maple is very abundant along the lakes, and large quantities 
of the maple sugar are manufactured by the Indians. The white 
oak, however is most common, and as it is necessarily hardy, and 


grows to a large size, it is peculiarly adapted to the building of 
>] ¥ 


vessels. 

The valley of the Red river is entirely alluvial in its formation, 
no rocks in place being found in its entire length within the terri- 
tories of the United States. It abounds with boulders or erratic 
blocks of granite, which in all cases are very much rounded by the 
action of water. They are most abundant upon the highest ridges 
of the prairies, and cause all the rapids in the small streams tribu- 
tary to the Red river, the St. Peter’s, and Mississippi. About 
seventy (70) miles north of our frontier (at Pembina, ) a secondary 
limestone appears at the falls of the red river, which is unquestion- 
ably the basis of the whole valley, but at what depth below the 
surface at different points it is impossible to say. ‘There are no 
rocks in place found west of the Missiosippt along the vente pur- 
sued by the expedition. ° 

The settlements along the Red river of the North were oN 
about the year 1812, and extended up the river to the parallel of 
47° north latitude, (about. ) It was supposed at the time that the 
country in which they had located themselves belonged to the Eng- 
lish government, but, upon ascertaining to the contrary, the colony 
was removed to points lower down on the Red river, and within the 
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known boundaries of the English possessions, This colony was 
established by Lord Selkirk, upon a grant.of land from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, but the rapid increase of half-breeds, result- 
ing from the connexions between the colonists and Indians, and 
the constant rivalry in trade with the Hudsen’s Bay Company, oc- 
casioned the most serious disturbances, and several encounters 
took place, in which many were killed and wounded on both sides. 

The half-breeds at present number about eight thousand, ( 8000, ) 
and, with the exception of about nine hundred who are collected 
round the trading post of the American Fur Company at Pembina, 
they reside upon the English possessions, and are entirely under 
the control of the Hudson’s Bay Company. * * * * * 

Our settlements in this country consist at present of eight or 
ten houses of the half-breed French, the trading house of Mr. 
Kittson, and the house of the Catholic priest ; the great body of 
the half-breeds still living in lodges, from the uncertain tenure by 
which they hold their lands and the entire want of protection and 
encouragement exhibited by our government. The settlements 
under the dominion of the Hudson’s Bay Company begin at our 
northern boundary line, two miles north of the mouth of the Pem- 
bina river, and extend along both banks of the Red river of the 
North to its entrance into Lake Winnepeg, one hundred and twen- 
ty (120) miles further north. There are two military posts in this 
distance: one at the mouth of the Assiniboin river, sixty miies 
north of our frontier, called Fort Garry; and the other, called 
Fort Douglass, fifty (50) miles further north.” 

The author describes the Shayenne, a branch of the Red river, 
as being 60 yards wide, and about 14 feet deep where he crossed 
it, fifty miles from its mouth: and thinks there is no doubt of its 
being navigable by barges 150 miles, On his return he ascended 
the Red river from Pembina to Ottertail lake a distance of 462 
miles: he describes the river as maintaining a width of 150 yards, 
and a depth of 15 feet from Pembina to the mouth of Red lake 
river, 154 miles. And, according to his table of soundings, he 
found no place less than six feet below the junction of Sioux ‘Wood 
and Ottertail river, 417 miles from Pembina. He found the water 
four feet deep in the Ottertail, from its mouth to the lake; of 
which, he gives the following description : 

‘‘On the morning of the 17th we arrived at Ottertail lake and 
encamped near its northeastern extremity, at the remains of sev- 
eral small trading-houses. Upon entering this lake from the south- 
west the woods to the northeast, although very large, are not 
visible, and it is by far the largest sheet of water we had yet seen. 
It is about ten miles in length from southwest to northeast, and 
four or five miles in width, filled with fish, with clear, pure water, 
with a depth of twenty feet, and no islands. The fish are white, 
said to be the same known as the white fish of the lakes, so cele- 
brated for their flavor. 
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To the west, northwest, and northeast, the whole country is 
heavily timbered with oak, elm, ash, maple, birch, bass, &c., Xe. 
Of these the sugar-maple is probably the most valuable, and in 
the vicinity of “Ottertail lake large quantities of maple sugar are 
manufactured by the Indians. The wild rice, which exists in these 
lakes in the most lavish profusion, constitutes @ most necessary 
article of food with the Indians, and is gathered in large quantities 
in the months of September and October. To the east the banks 
of the lake are fringed with heavy oak and elm timber to the width 
of one mile. The whole region of country for fifty miles in all 
directions around this lake is amongst the most beautiful and fer- 
tile in the world. 

The fine scenery of lakes and open groves of oak timber, of 
winding streams connecting them, and beautifully rolling country 
on all sides, renders this portion of Minnesota the garden spot of 
the northwest. It is impossible in a report of this character to 
describe the feelings of admiration and astonishment with which 
we first beheld the charming country in the vicinity of this lake ; 
and were I to give expression to my own feelings and opinions in 
reference to it, I fear they would be considered the ravings of a 
visionary or an enthusiast.”’ 

Other localities are described with a similar degree of enthusiasm: 
and had we not read Nicollet’s enthusiastic description of the Un- 
dine region, and other parts of Minnesota, we should have sus- 
pected our author of being under the influence of a peculiar hallu- 
cination in respect to this country. 

But we must close these extracts with the following paragraphs, 
with which he concludes his remarks on the Red river of the North: 

“This vast valley of the Red river, extending three hundred 
miles from north to south, and about fifty miles to the west of the 
river, is among the most fertile tracts of country I have ever seen. 
From its very ‘level character and great productiveness it is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the cultivation of ‘wheat, oats, barley, &c. Vege- 
tables are produced most abundantly, ‘and the potatoe attains a 
size and flavor rarely met with further south. Considerable quan- 
tities of wheat and barley are raised north of our frontier, and the 
flour which is made at the Selkirk settlement, at the mouth of the 
Assiniboin river, is exceedingly good. 

It is said by those who have passed some years of their lives in 
this part of the country that the small corn can be raised success- 
fully, but I am much inclined to believe that corn would be among 
the least valuable of the productions of the valley of the Red river. 
Buffalo range in immense herds between the Pembina and Shayenne 
rivers, are found in great numbers, winter and summer, along the 
Red river, and are frequently killed in the immediate vicinity of 
the settlements at Pembina. The elk, the antelope, the moose, 
and all possible varieties of wild fowl, are found in great abun- 
dance, and afford an easy means for the support of the Indians. 
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The furs which are found in this valley are the beaver, marten, 
otter, fisher, bear, elk, minx, muskrat, lynx, buffalo, wolverine, 
red and silver gray fox, &e., Xe. 

The climate is far more healthy than that of the wheat regions 
of Iowa and Illinois, and the numerous and available communica- 
tions by water, which exist in the most profuse abundance, would 
give to those cultivating the soil an easy outlet for all their sur- 
plus produce. 

As a grazing country it is remarkably fine, as may easily be 
understood from the fact that the expedition of the past summer 
made a march of nearly a thousand miles with heavy wagons over 
a country without roads, and heavy from continued rains, and the 
wagon horses subsisted during the whole period upon the prairie 
grass. 

The coldness of the climate will be no great objection to that 
class of persons emigrating to Minnesota from New England, and 
I can scarcely doubt that in process of time the valley of the Red 
river will become a most valuable part of the United States.” 

We regard the settlement of the great delta between the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri rivers as destined to produce an important re- 
volution in the commerce of the west; and, indeed, of the inte- 
rior country. This region is capable of sustaining a population of 
forty millions, who must look to the south for a market; and the 
exchange and distribution of ths vast volume of commodities pro- 
duced and consumed by this population must take place at the 
commercial emporiums of the west. And in view of the formation 
and establishment of this new system of.commerce we esteem it to 
be the true policy of the people of the southern and central por- 
tions of the Mississippi valley to commence and press forward, 
without delay, a system of internal improvements calculated to 
facilitate the commercial and social intercourse between the north- 
ern and southern districts west of the Mississippi river. 


PRR IRIE FRIRIRIRIRLRER IRIS 


The following article, from the pen of E. F. Pittman of the 
firm of Yeatman, Pittman & Co., commission merchants of St. 
Louis, on the culture and preparation of Hemp has already been 
published in pamphlet form ; but regarding the subject as one of 
no ordinary interest to the agriculturists of the west, we deem it 
our duty to aid in extending the circulation of what we esteem the 
most complete and useful document relating to the economy of 
hemp growing in the western states that has come within the range 
of our observation. 

_ It is known to every intelligent planter that a very small increase 
in the quantity of hemp is calculated to depress the market ; and, 
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consequently the only way the quantity and value of the crop can 
be enlarged is to improve its quality. By practicing upon this 
principle for a few years they will not only drive European hemp 
out of the American markets, but be able to compete successfully 
with the European grower in the markets of Great Britain, if not 
on some parts of the continent. 

We agree with the writer in his views in respect to the inspec- 
tion of hemp; and trust that our General Assembly, now in ses- 
sion, will take the subject in consideration. Epitors. 


ARTICLE VI. 
No. 1. 


THE DETERIORATION OF MISSOURI HEMP, AND SOME 
OF THE REASONS WHY. 


As the culture of hemp in Missouri is an important branch of 
agriculture, it should claim more attention than has been given it, 
both by the producers, in preparing it for market, and the Legis- 
lature in guarding it from gross frauds and impositions in baling. 

A few years since, most of the farmers handled their hemp com- 
paratively well, and sent it to market in something like merchant- 
able order. It could then be sent to the eastern markets in large 
quantities, to come in direct competition with a foreign or imported 
article, and would sell readily at a fair price. }Our American 
hemp was fast working into favor with manufacturers, as it cost 
less than the imported, except Jute, which is a very inferior article. 

At that time it stood high in Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama, 
and, indeed, wherever the article was sent, it was in good repute. 
How it is, and why it is, that the Missouri farmers did not keep 
up their hemp in quality to the high standard to which they had 
so proudly attained, is more than I can divine. However, I sup- 
pose there are many causes that have helped to bring about the 
sad change in the management of the article, which has reduced 
it to a level with Kentucky hemp, if not below it. 

One reason that the farmer frequently gives for not cleaning the 
wood entirely out of the hemp, as they should, is that they have 
to give 112 pounds for 100, or that a ton of hemp is 2,240 pounds, 
when it should only be 2,000. Thus, if hemp be worth $80 per 
ton, the farmer has to give 2,240 pounds for the $80, but declares, 

there are some very honorable exceptions, however, ) in his wrath 
that neither the buyer nor manufacturer shall make anything by 
this mode of calculating, for he will have wood or shives, tow, 
strings or trash, or any thing, to make up this extra 240 pounds. 

Although you and your readers may laugh at the idea of any 
hemp raiser ore so ignorant of the laws that govern trade, as to 
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imagine for a moment that his crop of hemp would yield him more 
money if the custom was to give only 2,000 pounds for a ton, yet 
it is even so, as the writer has heard expressed on divers occasions. 

An article of produce is worth just so much, to a manufacturer, 
and no more, and that price which he can afford to pay, he can 
calculate to a fraction, knowing how much he can get for it when 
manufactured, with the cost of manufacturing, &c. What, then, 
does it matter to a manufacturer whether he buys his /ard, his 
wool, his cotton, or his hemp by the 50, the 80, the 100, the 112, 
the 150 or the 500 pounds? He can afford to give just so much 
for one pound, and for 100 or 5,000 pounds, in the same pro- 
portion. 

The law governing weights and measures is of course arbitrary, 
but the matter once settled, it then becomes ewstam, and custom, 
in such cases, becomes the law of the land. Hence we see a 
bushel of wheat with us is sixty pounds, rye sixty-six, barley forty- 
eight, buckwheat fifty-two, salt fifty, oats thirty-five, and bran 
twenty pounds. In England, wheat is sold by the seventy pounds, 
or the guarter, eight bushels; corn by four hundred and eighty 
pounds, barly sixty, oats forty five, and black-eyed peas five hun- 
dred and four pounds. These are examples enough to show con- 
clusively that the value of an article is not founded on the number 
of pounds that may be given for a certain sum of money, but, on 
the contrary, it has a relative value, its relation bearing upon 
other articles of similar use and the articles when manufactured. 

A ton of hemp is two thousand two hundred and forty pounds 
all over the United States and in England. And it means a ton 
of clean, pure, nice hemp, and nothing else. We see that Russia 
and Italy send their hemp to our country as clean as a penny, 
and it sells like ours at two thousand two hundred and forty pounds 
to the ton, and all reasonable men must see that if two thousand 
pounds were called a ton, the price would be proportionately less. 

Another, and probably the greatest reason, why hemp is not 
prepared in a better manner for market, is found in the fact that 
purchasers up the river generally pay the same price, or nearly so, 
for all the grades, without reference to quality. ;This mode of 
purchasing hemp, wheat or any other article of produce, is about 
as reasonable as it would be for a retail merchant to sell his vari- 
ous qualities and styles of prints at the same uniform price. What 
would a farmer think of his merchant, Mr. A, if he were to ask 
him ten cents per pound for a very dirty and inferior article of 
sugar, when another merchant across the street would sell him, at 
the same price, a nice, clean, prime article, wort’ two or three 
cents more in the pound? Surely the farmer would feel indignant, 
leave the store, and probably quit his old merchant, Mr. A, and 
do his trading where he could buy his goods on better terms. 
Look, now, at the inconsistency of this same man. He goes on 


for twelve months buying goods of his faithful and honest merchant 
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on time. The year rolls around, his store bill is due, and the 
merchant needs his money, or something that will bring it. The 
farmer has no money, but has wheat or hemp; they strike up a 
bargain for one or both of these articles, at the usual going rates 
for the best articles, without the merchant ever seeing the produce 
at all. When this hemp or wheat is delivered, the merchant finds 
the article very poor, and not at all what he expected. He expos- 
tulates with the farmer on the impropriety of asking such an 
exorbitant price for hemp that is shzvy and handled very badly. 
The farmer replies, that he gave his neighbor B so much for his 
hemp, and he cannot take less, when probably there was as much 
difference in the quality of the article as there was in the sugar, 
when his merchant, A, asked him too much for an inferior article, 
and he quit him on account of it. 

Thus it is that the merchant feels himself compelled frequently 
to give some of his customers more for an article than it is really 
worth, or otherwise he would offend them. 

This picture of western traffic is no fancy sketch, but the plain 
unvarnished truth. And it is very plainly to be seen, that the 
merchant or trader cannot afford to please the selfish whims of 
any man who has so little conscience as to ask more for an article 
than it is worth, just because his neighbor got a good price for a 
good article. 

Let the dealers in produce change their plan of purchasing. 
Instead of buying, as is mostly done, without ever seeing it, let 
them buy it according to its value, as it is prepared and brought 
into market ; or if the producer insists on selling previous to taking 
it into town, or market, let him take, then, a fair sample, if it be 
hemp, of the length, texture and color of the lint, and manner of 
handling. If a trade be made, let the purchaser label his sample 
or samples, and keep them nicely and safely, to compare with the 
crop of hemp er other produce, as it may be, as it is delivered ; 
and should there be any falling off in the quality, to make the 
proper deduction in price. 

If the purchasers of hemp, particularly, for that is the article 
that now claims our attention, would adopt this mode of buying, 
they and all of us would soon see the good results. 

When the farmer saw that his hemp had to be seen and éaspect- 
ed before it was bought, and that the price he would get would be 
in proportion to its value, he would take more pains with it. He 
would not then put in twice the quantity of acres to the hand that 
could be properly taken care of and broken out in good order. 
He would not then allow his hands to handle his crop in the rough, 
careless manner that now disgraces so much of that which reaches 
our market. 

Every hemp raiser in the State is deeply interested in having the 
crop, now nearly ready for the brake, broken out and handled in 
@ superior manner, for the purpose of redeeming the credit of 
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Missouri hemp, so that it can again be sent to all the Eastern 
markets, the purchaser or shipper feeling confident that its quality 
is such as can be sold, and not like most of that which has been 
sent there the past season, so poor as not to invite any competition, 
and hardly a bid, whilst foreign hemp is all taken up at good and 
improving prices as fast as it arrives. 





No. II. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AN IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
QUALITY OF HEMP, AND THE LOSS WE 
ARE NOW SUSTAINING. 


From all that has been published within a few months past, and 
written in a business correspondence, we will take it for granted 
that dealers in hemp, up the Missouri and Mississippi, and the 
farmers that raise it, “have their eyes fully opened to the great im- 
portance of a radical and thorough change in the manner of break- 
ing or cleaning the article, as well as of baling it. 

“That the merchant or speculator in hemp has a deep interest in 
this matter, there is no doubt, aside from the many losses they 
make by purchasing a poor article. 

If a farmer raises a crop of hemp, or other produce, and man- 
ages it so badly that it yields him only two-thirds or three-fourths 
as much as it would, were more pains taken with it, does it not 
affect his means of paying his merchant, his mechanic, his doctor 
and his preacher? This being the effect in one instance, the same 
is true in a greater degree when nearly all are remiss in doing their 
duty to an important staple, the quality and value of which so much 
depends upon the manner of preparing it for market. 

The whole State is interested in having those fine hemp lands 

Saline, Lafayette, Jackson, Howard, Carroll, Ray, Clay, Platte, 
Rete Andrew and Marion, to yield the greatest amount of 
money possible ; ; the citizens generally i in those counties are more 
interested, yet the producer of hemp has the greatest interst of 
any, for he first handles all the money that acrues from this article. 

Lest some of your readers should be still incredulous as to the 
amount of loss that has fallen upon our hemp, in consequence of 
the deterioration in quality, I will go a little into facts and figures, 
to show how the case stands. 

In the spring of 1849, hemp of all kinds was bearing a fair 
price in the Eastern cities, as well as in the West. I will here in- 
sert the prices that then ruled in New York and Boston, viz: 
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PR eTD...ccvssvvcesescsacssosorscees pectinbideness 12 cts @ tb 
DUD enocccsccccsesoscncconevspessunecces RD GD SEO Te tee 
PER nccstsvncses sceccccscccccscssecesse DLO (@) 230 B ton. 
Russian, clean, first quality.......... . 225 (@, 230 B ton. 
Russian, outshot, 2d quality......... $215 (@ 220 P ton. 
American dew rotted........... siiadiibatl 180 (@ 190 @ ton. 
American dressed........ pecrecunncans -- 210 @ 240 ® ton. 
American water rotted..............00 200 (@ 225 P ton. 


You will observe that our American dew rotted hemp ranged 
within forty to fifty dollars per ton, of the best Russia, whilst our 
dressed was up to it. For the purpose of carrying out the com- 
parison of relative prices, I will now give you the ruling prices in 
the same cities at our latest date : 


Manilla........ p dbunecdasetsnecseacesebiesusmiades 93 cts P tb. 
Hidivtintedemiantabsibiatuscsbedentinel $75 (@ 80 P ton. 
Du cacichdetadedeassosuecsesebedaves 220 (@ 230 P ton. 
Russian, clean, first quality........... 215 (@ 220 ® ton. 
Russian, outshot, 2d quality.......... 195 (@ 200 @ ton. 
American, dew rotted........ leat 145 (@ 185 ® ton. 


American dressed..........00+s+eeeee+e145 @ 185 @ ton. 
American water rotted not quoted for want of stock. 


Here is very plainly to be seen that the difference in price is 
much greater now between our American dew rotted hemp and the 
Russian, than it was in the spring of 1849. There is now a dif- 
ference of one hundred dollars per ton; and dressed hemp has 
also depreciated in value very much, on account of the rough 
manner in which it has been prepared and sent to market. 

From the first of September 1849, to the first of September 
last, there were 34,792 bales of hemp that were received in New 
Orleans, nearly all of which went to our eastern cities to find a 
market. Calculating each bale to weigh 350 tbs., we have 5,436} 
tons. There is actually only about fifty dollars per ton difference 
in the value of our best American dew rotted hemp and Russian, 
yet there is now a difference in price, at New York, of $100, by 
which our hemp producers are losing $50 on each ton, on account 
of its deterioration in quality, making a clear loss to our Missouri 
farmers, for nearly all the hemp that goes east now is grown in 
Missouri, of about $271,812, on the amount shipped via New Or- 
leans in one year. Nor does this show all the loss by any means, 
for within that period of time nearly as much more was sold in 
our market for western manufacture, at a less price, say $50 per 
ton, than it would have been, had the quality been such as to 
create a demand and competition in the eastern and northern 
markets. 

Of course the loss or depreciation in value has been upon that 
which has been used in the west, as well as that in the east, mak- 
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ing an aggregate amount of loss to the producers of about a half 
million dollars in one year alone. 

The ‘Shipping and Commercial List of New York,” Dee. 14th, 
gives the imports of hemp into that city, from the Ist January to 
the Ist December, 1850, as follows : 


From foreign ports....... aii 33,386 bales, 1,412 tons. 
From coasiwise ports............ 27,806 bales, 76 tons. 
_ | Sens 1,488 tons. 
Same time last year........ .01,588 1,287 tons. 


In Boston, the imports for one year, beginning 1st September, 
1849, and ending 1st September, | 1850, were as follows: 


5 ears - | fl 
From Manilla...... fee pktiddeemmebiiehens -28,026 bales. 
From New Orileans............cccccccccseceseee8 002 bales. 
From other © 8 SRCSTRSSREE esi bales. 


From which it will be seen that not more than one-half of the 
hemp used in the east is of the growth of the United States. In- 
deed, when we take into consideration the large amount of foreign 
cordage that has been imported into the United States within a 
year or two past only, we see that we do not make use of ha/f as 
much of our own hemp as we do of the foreign article. This we 
will all say is not right, when we have as fine hemp lands, and 
thousands of them too, as there are in the wide world. How is 
it then, that American hemp does not steadily grow in favor, and 
work out by its good quality and cheapness in price, the large 
amount of the foreign article that is annually imported? ‘The 
answer is found in the crude manner in which it is handled from 
the time it is cut, until it is rolled out, in bales, .sm the ware- 
house to the boat. When we consider that only so far back as in 
1841, there were only four hundred and fifty bales of hemp re- 
ceived at New Orleans, and the receipts increased frum year to 
year, until they amounted to 60,238 bales in 1847, all of which 
nearly was sent to our eastern cities, it does not take a very great 
stretch of imagination to suppose, that if our hemp were rightiy 
managed, it would almost entirely supply the place of the im- 
ported. 

Instead, however, of American hemp growing in favor, I will 
show you, by giving you an extract from a late Bo ston Shipping 
List and Price C urrent, that it is growing out of favor, and is be- 
coming Zess and /ess used in that important market every year: 

‘‘There has been no movement in American hemp, but on ae- 
count of the small supplies coming forward, there is a firmer feel- 
ing in the market. The exports from New Orleans from Septem- 
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ber 1st to November 9th, as we learn from a New Orleans Price 
Current, have been only 3,419 bales, against 9,890 bales, for the 
same time last year, showing a falling off in the exports from that 
port of 6,471 bales. The imports at this port from New Orleans, 
from September Ist to November 9th, for a number of years, 
shows a large and increasing deficiency, as follows : 


RE DD 8,232 
Ace arena nantes: 2,043 
| A EP OAS: 1,675 
RE nape es eaianinain 866 


The import this year being about one quarter that of 1847. In 
connection with these facts, we would state that this year’s supply 
of Russian hemp is now all on the way, and is known to be much 
smaller than for some previous years, and has already been pretty 
much bought up to arrive by consumers.” 


Although Russia and Manilla hemp are scarce, and hardly any 
to be had, even at high prices, especially for the former, yet our 
poor, forsaken, friendless hemp can make no move in the mar- 
ket; and I observe in a recent New York Price Current, that a 
holder in that city intended to offer 500 bales at auction, as he 
could not sell it, of course, at private sale, the usual way of 
selling. 


It is useless for the growers of hemp in Missouri to expect to 
sell more than half their crop to make rope and bagging, or other- 
wise to be manufactured in the west, for they cannot do so, espe- 
cially if Kentucky yields anything like an average crop. 


The rope and bagging business seem to be overdone, and has 
been paying badly for the last two years. The receipts at New 
Orleans, of rope, within the two years past, have exceeded the 
two previous years some 50,000 coils, with two light crops of cot- 
ton to cover at that; which shows there must be a large amount 
of bale rope left over for the next crop of cotton; and bagging is 
equally as plentiful. considering the demand for it. 


At this time bale rope is only worth in New Orleans 6 to 63 cts, 
and bagging 13 to 13}, whilst cotton is worth 124 to 14} cents, 
showing that the planter is buying his rope and bagging to cover 
his cotton at about half what he can afford to pay for it, for in 
selling cotton there is no tare allowed. 


The Missouri hemp raiser then must look to some other market 
for the sale of his hemp, than rope and bagging establishments. 


He must look to the East for a market, and to do that, he must 
make an article worthy to be sent there, and he will be amply re- 
warded. I fear, however, this will not be done until we have some 
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( To be continued. ) 





legislative enactments on the subject, and I now invite the atten- 
tion of the members of the coming Legislature to this matter. 

In my next I will throw out some hints as to the proper manner 
of managing dew rotted hemp, in connection with the baling of it. 
I also desire to say something of water rotting, before I leave the 
subject. 


COMMERCE OF ST. LOUIS. 


Quantity received and monthly prices of leading articles 
imported into St. Louis during the year 1850. 


TOBACCO.—MONTHLY RCCEIPTS AND PRICES. 





Receipts by wagons... 150 





Total receipts in 1850 9,422 
Receipts of 1349...... 9,875 





Decrease in 1850...... 457 





3 00 to $12 0 
4 77 


Quantity. 

In January..........++ 30 hhds. (no sales) 
February.......+.++++. cit 6 
ee 128 hhds. $ 
April.......--sereeeees 647 *¢§ “e 
| _ ree 1279 «“§ 66 
ies» AE a 2077 *“* 415 *% 
ane asapneee 1651 “ 4 45 * 
AUugust......ceeeeee 1495 * § 50 
September........... 908 * § 00 * 
October.......cccccee 442 “« § 45 * 
November........+++. 246 “ 6 00 * 
December..........+++ 10 * 475 « 

9,272 


Prices. 


12 00 
13 20 
8 45 
10 50 
13 50 
9 35 
15 00 
8 50 





0 per 100 Ibs. 
5 ‘“ &é 
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HEMP.—wMONTHLY RECEIPTS AND PRICES. 


Bales. Prices. 
JaNuary.....c.+ seveccvcvceses Toccceses Peveceee $122 to 125 
POF as ccccencssneeesess BOB caveiccvsscvinces 90 ** 105 
ccsnasenscniennain a eeshinbiinitinnds 874 “* 90 
RITE cicismnicesvidacts Oe ere ee oe 85 * 98 
Sea I seccessececes 80 « 90 
 cvthdieaniensinidddt i aiiiintennnensenien 85 * 89 
MP cr qenenscccesenecnene | eyo 80 * 90 
pS een ea 80 * 86 
September........... aioe Uibersenecssscancecen 7 90 
cnc encsccngeseies i cadsinscenbveteid 85 * 93 
November...........+++. ibnibsnigncniinie 83 92 
DRIER. 0 < cece ¥scetues i éhiipsenaenesnen 85 * 95 
62,798* 


Receipts of 1849..... 46,290 


Increase over 1849... 16,508 






* The monthly receipts of this and the preceding table are taken from the Mo. 
Republican, the agregate amount we have taken from the Harbor Master’s books. 


LEAD.—MONTHLY RECEIPTS AND PRICES. 


Pigs. Prices. 
JANUATY....ccrcccccccsccsccsccscsscescceeeees 3,421...$3.92 to $3.95 
February......ccecsecsesccsscccecseeeesereeees 3,042....3.95 “ 4.00 
Sis ncccnipncgnademmtempabessrdedestions 43,340....4.873* 4.50 
April......++. ssl uiapeaeeibabcscabtucléans 75,264....4.70 “ 4.75 
MAY.....cececccresccecscccnsecscrsserseeeeees 88,626....4.58 “© 4.60 
FE tonesanscembihinueusess tected 84,594....4.25 “ 4.35 
JUlY......ccecsecccccsccscescossccecsccccesees 57,660....4.15 “ 4.20 
AUQUSE.....00ceccessceccecsscceceeseeseeseees 38,466....4.10 “ 4.15 
September........-ceccsccscssecesecseeeees 56,263....4.10 “ 4.15 
hina ritocdininsnvtbsacduseseneas 56,563....4.25 ** 4.80 
November......... Poa NEES eee ee ee eo 64,684....4.25 “ 4.30 
DR sccnssceccascedapes a ieciietecios 1,079....4.85 “ 4.40 


Quantity received by the river in 1850 601,786* 





* The agregate is taken from the Harbor Master’s Books—the 


monthly receipts and prices from the Mo. Republican. 
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The products of the lower mines for 1850 are stated in the Mo. 
Republican as follows : 

Richmond mines........ ‘+++e11,872 pigs or 832,530 pounds 

PD I iiviscensecseswees 74, 104 * ‘5,167,570 * 

We do not know what portion of this came by the river. What- 
ever part of it, however, may have come by that route is included 
in the 601, 786 pigs above stated. 


WHEAT.—MONTHLY RECEIPTS AND PRICES. 
Sacks. | Bills. | Prices. — 











NR cccncsnangsdsscssvasesosssescqupeals | 10,013; 12389 to1.15 
Menvcscengessciscchésavevcsenupenany | 14,941; 8880 * 1.05 
Sebssnnnesshassssectssersesessccesenehs | 60,659, 1,452.55 * 1.20 
April......sscccsecseseseesseescscessceesee} 83,185! 1,086.95 “ 1.25 
MAF cccosccscoccsccsvecceveccvcceccccncsees | 60,180) = 227'90 * 1.27 
Ss A Ss STITT TTT EERE Sarak fbi | 43,971) 144 773** 1.25 
i idipiiiuabndbisabiainsicaanel 29,144) 93765 « 93 
AUNQUE... .ccrcreccccccrvccccccscccccccseces | 70 651) 28465 ** 85 
September .......cccccvcccesccccccscceccos 118° 378) 1,384'60 ** 78 
SEE dincincsonsaceneseseenoeoconvinmanes 182,177 2,662 60 ‘80 
cncnevnisanupitioonnwenanienstaiien 208 5139} 4,605'60 ** 82 
December ....ssssssseesssssseessssssersessy| 45 865) 483, 79“ 86 
Total according to the Mo. Repuplican | 876, 753. 12, root eunsineeunes 


The amount in bushels according to the Harbor Master’s Book 
is 1,863,750. 





FLOUR.—MoNTHLY RECEIPTS AND PRICES. 











Bils. | Prices. 
ik ckitstesnsakhitedplorercenecessons | 4,506'$4.75 to 5.12} 
PER vnisnns to cc cctissbnesmeccosososssonee | 7,984; 4.20 “* 4,25 
SRO ahdschsecccbibhedmaresscsaseoenes | 17,837) 5.37} * 5,50 
Scab think ta Gessct ttn bieerceesscccoaing | 82,759) 5. 00 « 5.374 
Ie cdiedimshibnher = -< bibbn Set Siiesocsinene | 15,900) 5.623“ 6.00 
SE Atbbeclhehis<ctiebetplingsrsnnncssinty 16,236) 6.00 ** 6.35 
Mp dinkscnfiesbe .scahigeonscosoncesssssces | 10,582} 4.25 “* 5.25 
iti Na Rela | 27,584) 8.75 « 4.00 
Gaptommbar. «.........scsrccvvcsevscecccesees _ 87,616) 4.00 “ 4.373 
Seabee cnreaiarrate 51,228) 4.75 “ 4.124 
November..............sscssscececscscesesee| 60,048) 8.80 “* 4.25 
EEE En ep A oe a | 10, 432) 4.00 « 4.50 
Total received by the river according to | poeseduevenbenet eases 


Harbor Master’s report............++«- SESE ARR 
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Received by wagons. (Taken from the Mo. Republican. ) 


: From Centre mills (new) Ill. since 30th Sept........ 1,833 barrels. 
” Hope mills, Illinois, since 1st January......... 1,435 
*” Planct mills =” » 1st January......... 1,385 ” 
” Harmony mills ” *? 1st January......... 2,405 ” 
*? Harrison’s mills and other sources............ 24,944 ” 





$2,352 





Add receipts by the river equal to............0+6 329,732 
I ii ncniindiiiinsiescusinecnpiial 362,084 


CORN.—MONTHLY SECEIPTS AND PRICES. 








Sacks. Prices. 

CI a siccictticncesosans | no 38 to 40 

February padnabepabddpaunesda 10, 510 saetugaandelbsiael 37” 40 

NL cciascdeeddinnassanesens 29, RRR ES 45” 48 

Mas ockicesecasdetsSedens dc cnet oT 44” 45 

TEL nentnaubebdiiinecsniiial 101 070 piueieenain nana 46” 60 
PD 0 sssicecsscesrssscsoees 70,268 poobsesndessecdeed 60 ” 624 

MOM iciccsstsascqusssencbedde PPP ncccscvcksssesssts 58 ” 64 

ARB. os ..0.ccsseccccescces 22.465 ccccccceccsssscoss 58 ” 61 

September..............000 90 400......ccccccecseess 50”? 52 

, CHURN accsossccascdissuonse | RR ee 52” 55 

! November .....s..0.scceeses BEI oc ccvcsiicccescess 46” 48 

. ae See 46” 55 

Total sacks............. 484,014 
Total bushels 1,016,077 
4 BARLEY.—MONTHLY PRICES PER BUSHEL. 
JaNuary ......0.ece00 80 to 90! July...........000 95 to $1.00 
February ...........++ 95 ”? 1.05/August............ 75 80 
ee $1.00 ” 1.10 September besapess = 
BATE onc csivivedting 1.10 ” 1.15 October .........+. 60 ” 85 
te 1.15 ” 1.20 November......... 623” 85 
FUMO.ccccccccccvcees 1.00 *? 1.10|December......... 65 ” 87% 


RYE.—MONTHLY PRICES PER BUSHEL. 


January ........0068 55 to GO|July......c.seeeeeeeeeers 70 to 75 
February..........+. 50 S5|August..........sesv00e 55 ** 60 
BR cancccsctvcsees 65 ” 70\September............. 60 ” 65 
Rael .....ccccccccces TO * TEiOataber....cccccccccsces 50 ” 55 
re 87} ”? 1.00 November............++ 45” 50 


i cigundibemnianeiit 70 ” T5December ...........+ 55” 60 








| 
| 





ee 
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CASTOR BEANS.—wMOoONTHLY PRICES PER BUSHEL. 





January ..+.+++.. $2.20 to $2.37}|July...........c0e $1.70 to $1.75 
February..........2.25 ” 2.50 |August .........000 1.60” 1.70 
March........20.+20 2.50 ” 2.60 |September.......... 1°45” 1.50 
April... ..ccv.eses 2.60 ” 2.65 |October..........00 1.35” 1.40 
| ee 2.55 ” 2.60 |November........... 1.25 ” 1.380 
PEND. cecidilivisienes 1.75 ” 1.80 |December ........... 1.30” 1.35 
FLAX SEED.—MoNTHLY PRICES PER BUSHEL. 
JaNuary.....+.ee0 $1.45 to $1.50|July............000 $1.30 to $1.55 
February.........++ 1.40 ” 1.50;August............0 1.25” 1.30 
Maroh....000s.c0000 1.50 ” 1.55 September.......... 1.10” 1.20 
a wore 1.55 ” = 1.60/October............+. 1.25” 1.30 
MBY.csscovcsceccccces 1.50 ” 1.55: November........... 1.45 ” 1.50 
pe ere 1.30 ” 1.35 December........... 1.55 ” 1.60 
HAY.—MONTHLY PRICES PER 100 PouNDs. 
ee fT. ae 80 to 85 
February..........+00 70 ” FORMA 0 02cc0ccceesccers 80 ” 85 
PR s bbs thes ececete 75 ” 80|September............+. 60 *” 624 
April ....ccccceccceeess 80 ” $1.00\October.............240 55 7 60 
May occ. ssesneceeee $1.10 ” 1.20!November...........++. 623 ” 65 
SSE a See 75 ” 85|December............0+. 70 ” 75 
POTATOES.—MONTHLY PRICES PER BUSHEL. 
_ oo I ST ae 85 to 85 
February.............+. pI a me nee ee 7 ” 80 
BO c cs cccciinn sth att 65”? 70\September............. 45 ” 65 
BUT .ccccccccvccccccccee a... aa 50 ” 65 
Bedale cade vcedeceesess 75 ” 1.00\November.............. 623” 70 
Si ckeulcdarvcesseed 80” 85)\December............... 85 1.05 
WHISKY.—MOoNTHLY PRICES PER GALLON. 
pe, ST Oe 22} 00:28 Waly... .iceccorcscrcceeee 25 to 26 
BEET cescccccocccses 224 ” 23 |August CE Te 26 ” 264 
| rr 23 ” 244\September............+: 25} ”? 26 
_ emennnneuncedosecee 22” 2B |October............0000 26 ” 262 
Dn dtbetenvescnccecnces 224 *? 24 |November.......,....00 21 ” 22 


JUne..ccecsescorsereveeeQd ?? 27BDecember......+.00u0e. 21 ” 23 
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PORK.—MONTHLY PRICES OF MESS PER BARREL. 


January......... $8.37} to $8.50 |July............. $10.00 to $10.50 
February ......... 8.374 ” 8.50 |August..........+. 10.50 ” 11.00 
) eee 8.25 ” 8.374 September........ nominal. 

DBO, wsvccrccence 8.37% ”? 8.50 |October......... 6 
EE ee 9.25 ” 9.50 |November...... af 
pe 10.50 * 11.00 |December......... 10.25to 11.50 





LARD.—wonTHLY PRICES PER 100 Ibs. 


JaNUary........00000 $4 50 to 5 a ee $6 00 to$7 00 
February...........00 4 50 ” 5 50 August............ 625 ” 675 
ae nee eee § 25» 6 50|September........ 550 ” 612% 
) ee 4 50 ” 5 80\October........... 5 623 ” 6 25 
4 75 ” 6 00\November ........ 600 ” 700 
TURD covvccescoscceseees 6 35 ” T 65\December......... 670 ” 700 


SUGAR.—wMOoNTHLY pRIcEs PER 100 Ibs. 


January........0. #4 oe to $5 O00|July.......esceeees $5 75 to $6 25 
February.........+. > § 00/August ...........00 600” 650 
) 3 75 » 475) ‘September pooenbucsed 625” 700 
SB astciirevesses 325 ” 4 50\October.............. 625” 700 
ee 4 624” 5 50\November........... $m? 6s 
} ae 560 *” 6 00|\December............ 475” 575 


MOLASSES.—wMonNTHLY PRICES PER GALLON. 


 , AT 25 to 26 July epqedecsscoseosncesestes 32 to 84 
) pra 25 ? 26 |August.......ccccccceeress 34 ” 35 
SO a a oe 24”? 25 |September...........-++0++ 32 ” 34 
Te isctapchpesscnccocens 24 ? 25h/October.........ccececesees 32 ” 33 
dtbasecteetesdscemens 28 ”? 30 |November............ss000+ 30 ” 32 
POD cc snbecsvcccetssesecs 32 ” 33 |December...........++0e0e+ 28 ” 31 





Notre.—The foregoing tables of monthly receipts and prices of produce are 
taken from the St. Louis Times and Mo. Republican which we found (by com- 

aring them,) to agree with each other. The totals of receipts for the year were 
te ourselves from the Harbor master’s books. 
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Commercial Statistics. 


IMPORTS INTO ST. LOUIS, BY THE RIVER, 
FOR FIVE YEARS, 


Commencing January 1st 1846. 





The following lable exhibits the receipts of produce and merchandize by the river 


only. 


The City ordinance requiring the 


arbor master to register the imports 


by the river, omits to enumerate many important articles ; and consequently the 
tables are not as complete as could be desired. The designation of packages &c. 
in the Harbor Master’s Book, for the year 1850 differing in several instances 
from our tables of previous years is another cause of incompleteness in the 
table before us; the imports for the year 1850 have been copied by ourselves 
from the Harbor Master’s books. 






































Articles. 1850. 1849. 1848. | 1847. 1846. 
Apples, green, Bbls. --++ «+++ 20,291) 20,533} 12,628) 2,128) 3,728 
”? ried, bbls. & sacks- Cr ee | owes sé] cece cscs 
Bacon, casks +-+--- once vans 27,106; 16,880) 29,423) 14,425) 11,803 
do. Dboxes.-++++ .+++. oes 6,195} 3,245! 6,622! 1,289) 1,618 
Te socces Gstbus GOB, FOB) o002 cece | cc ccccce] coscccce| sevccees 
Bagging, pieces, -----+ ++++++ 1,262) 1,079 1,084) 1,442} 3,243 
Barley, bushels----.. ---++-+ 72,591} 92,463) 111,003] 114,680) 20,277 
Beans, barrels-----+ +++ +++ 1.378) 1,516 3,337) 5,337) 4,370 
do. sacks «+--+. esse seers 3,017; 2,265} 2,003} 4,134) 2,199 
Beef, barrels «-+-++ «+++ e+0+: 11,423] 12,336] 7,866, 4-720} «1,716 
do. 14 do. +++++ oe coecee co TTD) esc cece wt eeeeee! ceeeeece| eeeeee ee 
do. tirerces --+-- © cee cece clecccesces 10,687 9,369) 5,735) c00e cove 
Bran, shorts, &c., sacks +++++|++s++s4-- 65,418) 63,726) «0... eee] eeeeeee 
Brandy, barrels ---+-+ +-++++- 5,723) +--+ woe] ceoecece| ovescece| & 
Brooms, doz. ++++++ s+e+e+ «++ cece cccccleeesicc ce 6,744) - te 
Buffalo robes+-++ +--+ 67.654) 11,023) ++ -0--| cece cece! eeveeees 
Butter, barrels---+ «+++ «+++. 1,926 2,324! 2,266 1,084} 823 
do.  kegs-+-+ +++. oeee woes 5.349} 7.811) 8,131) 4,199) 3,940 
Go. GRIME cccece cccece co 3,234) ++ ee eee COUEWeeol CO epowece| oC ccccce o 
Cheese. ---+ «+ $558 suede bene 26,38114| 19,464 8,417/ 12,386 11,232 
Cider, bbls. «+++ +++ eee eens 801 2,638 1,180 336 421 
Coffee, sacks-------- seeeees 73,281; 67,353) 78,842) 77,767) 65,128 
Corn, bushels «----+ «+++ +++ 1,016,077, 305,338) 639,693/1,016,318| 688,649 
Cotton yarns, packages---- -- teesesees) 22,836) 11,480) 12,762) 13,260 
Feathers, sacks--++ +-+++++++ 1,593 1,156 856 384 768 
Flax seed, bbls. & sacks----. 2,348] 9.802) 12,257) 4,992) 3,693 
Flour, bbls. +--+ +-++++ seeees 326,072) 306,412) 387,314) 328,568) 220,457 
do. 14 do.+e+e+ eeeeee coon TyB21| ee ences | wee ween! seeeeeee| eeeseees 
Furs, packages ---+ «+++ +++ 2,180} 1,524) 1.194] 2,148} 3,011 
Gin , sacks & bbls. ------ 877 374 152 267 77 
Glass, OKEB cece coccce ve eccelecccecsccs 66,696 19,834 18,722 24,630 
Hay, bales+---+-++++++e++++| 25,271) tons 920] tons 845) ........ oliciaatiad 
Hemp, bales---++ +--+ «+++ +++ 62,798} 46,290) 47,270) 72,222); 33,853 
Hides «+++ sees sees cree coveee 86,815; 68,902} 62,697; 71,877) 63,396 
Iron, bars, tons--+-+++++++++| 14,322} 28,562) 16,341| 15,070| 2,484 
do. pig, do. -+++ sees eeees 4,468 5,143 4,463 2,729 2,326 
do. castings, do. «+++ ++++++ 2,485 ee ccccce coerce ce!| cocccsce] cocccsce 
Lead, pigs-+++++++++++++++++| 601.786) 590,293) 704,718) 749,128) 730,829 
Lead, bars, Ibs. +-++ «+++ «+++. 113,150! «22. ce ee | eeeceeee| covecece! ooee cece 
Lead, white, kegs---- +--+ .++ Sada S46 bell ve vakbdal os cacenal epee ince 
Lard, bbls.-++++++++++++++++| 100,001} 58:279) 67,339) 32,021) 28,462 
Lard, tierces «+++ ++++ss+eeeejeeeeeress| 15,801, 6,579) 2,150! . 4.4.4. 
do. kegs++++s++eeseseeee++| 17,133] 18,845) 14,180] 8,595] 14,730 
Malt liquors, bbls. ----- +--+. 7,725} 13,480) 10,510 6,727 5,388 
Molasses, bbis-+++++ «+++++ +> ’ 29,214) 21,948) 21,554) 14,996 
Nails, kegs--++ +-++++ eeeeees 88,813) 76,567) 49,596) 22,589) 28.073 
Oakum, bales+-++++ s+eeee ee 2,612 2,594 816 1,072 1,378 
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Articles. 1850. | 1849. , 1848. | 1847. 1846. 
Vil, Linseed, bbls-----+ «+++ +) 2.587, 1.936, 1,609) 485) 826 
do. Castor, do++++ ++ vessel] 1,678) 875) 510} 332| 95 
do. Sperm, do--+++++ s++++s | 2.038) --ceee oe 193} 186) 169 
do. Train, do++++ +++++++- ! 348) a ial | a ee le eeeeees | itiawe © 
Oats, bushele,+-.. 0+ s000 0. | 712.617| 252.291) 243.700) 202.365| 95,612 
Onions, Sacks and bbls---- -- 14.629, 8.540) 10.804) 4,252) 5,215 
Peltries, packages ++++ «+++ ++ 1.362| 2.641! 1.889) 2.694 1,266 
Pork, bbls, «+++ +++ esse eee] 135.662) 113.862) 97.662| 43.692! 48,981 
do. Udo. 2-0 coos seeeeee > Ste Pls abighe f oaseeous Veukddes ° 
do. bulk, Ibg.-+++ e+e eee '11.474.041/9.651.656 8.454.000) 285.797| 630,765 
Potatoes, bbls. and sacks ---- 13.401; 41.222) 77.638; 26.928) 30,604 
Rice, tierces «+++ +++ esses | 3.389) 1.965 948 762 916 
Rope, hemp coils--++ +. +--+ | 93.442! = 19.065} 12.633) 10.798] 5,123 
do. Manilla coils...» ..... | 5.G19) - eneee «| oeeeeene I cnatade ledgesses 
Rye, bushels-+-+ + +++ ++ ++++| 3.468, 5.844 9.075) 7.566) 5,282 
Salt, domestic, fine, bbls. -- -- 805) ane | 
do. do. ’ coarse, do--- 7 24.219 ; 23.553} 38.800) 41.380, 58,948 
do. L. Blown, sacks-----+ 23.252 | 26.687) 17.632) 2,847 
do. G. Alum, do, «++++- 159.699 > 291.709 167.079) 92.809) 107,581 
do. Turks I. do.-++++++| 98.038 56.642| 22.983) 15,823 
Sugar, hhds, «----+-+++ee+.+| 24,159)" 26.501) 26.116) 12.671) 11,608 
do. bbls. «----- _ | 12,273] «... 6.852} 4.083) 4,917 
do. boxes -+-+- “* 13.926} 7.348! 14.812) 20.111) 5,752 
Tallow, casks--++++ss+s0e. 439| 973 398) 112! 303 
do. barrels ---- coe] 809 631 797; = 2.217] 1,114 
Tar, barrels---+.-.- +e] 1.126] 2.539) 5.027) 2.217) = 1,558 
elt SEE | 5.219] 4.103) 2.360] 5.656) 5,776 
Get MEE e608 80 0 00 0000 00 2.873] 3.281| 2.384) 3.028| 3,049 
do. Bi eiisieree 0 sui ovnsinal 5.906) «+++ ++ +-| ere | eeeeeeee | Gh aecse 
Tobacco, hhds ---- -- +] 9,272 9.879) 9.044; 11.015; 8,588 
do. Man., boxes+-++++++++ 10.309 5.904; 5.446) 6.548 7,903 
Vinegar, bbls. +++ ++ +++ +++! 1.134) 1.423] 606] 1.233) 1,086 
Wheat, bushels --------+++-- | 1.863.750) 1.792.535)2. 194.789) 2.432.377 | 1,838,926 
Whisky, barrels..-.....+... 38.813) 29.085) 29.758} 22.239) 29,882 
Wool, bales...- ++ -+eeseeeee 1.509! 1.274; 1.398 2.107) 1,903 





NotTe.—Articles imported in the year 1850 and not heretofore enumerated in our tables :— 
Shoes: boxes, 17,022; trunks, 


Axes, boxes 1,875. 


2,613. Candles, sperm: boxes 496. 


Boots: boxes 27,160. 
do. Tallow, boxes 2.806. 


Trunks, 2,800. 


Cattle, 


1,376. 


Dry goods: 


Loxes 94,162, packages 362,936, bales 26,298. Fish : kegs 1198. boxes 5843, barrels 6758, 3; bbls. 


2192. Gin bbis. 796. Hogs 12,226. Horses 2098. Hemp seed, bbls. 750. 
Paper: wrap., reams 60,506; do, writing, reams 10,990. Peaches: 
Powder: kegs 18,505. Queens ware: 


15,644. Sheep, 2,924. 


green, bbls. 743; do. dried, bbls. 2,260; do. sacks, 5,834. 


Leather, bundles 


crates 2,608, casks 3,197. Rum, bbls. 706. Cigars: foreign (boxes 1000) 2,605—do. domestie 
1,633. 


Skias, 6,715. Tin plate, boxes 9,993. Wine, bbls. 3,972. 
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FOREIGN IMPORTS. 


Statement of Imports into St. Louis from foreign countries 
during the year 1850, furnished for the Intelligencer by 
MY W. W. Green, Surveyor of the Port of St. Louis. 


Foreign value of merchandise imported and entered 
for consumption at this Port, during the year 1850 $500,773 38 











Duties paid thereon .............. $174,974 16 

Foreign value of merchandise remaining in Public 
' Warehouse at this port 31st December, 1859...... 22,627 32 

Duties payable thereon............$18,932 19 
Foreign value of merchandise imported from England 301,266 37 
do do France 84,842 38 
do do Germany & Holland 381,859 638 

Foreign value of merchandise imported from Spain ' 

SE IR ORION,: a... discs sis <n cbinindasrscenscccnecescce 116,830 00 
Foreign value of merchandise imported from Genoa 121 00 
Do do Manilla 25,854 00 
cic tikcabicendipashinisiinds Aebeberes $560,773 38 


The general description of merchandise thus imported, is 
as follows : 
Foreign value. 

















Hardware, cutlery, &c. ............0ececeeee $153,714 00 
Copper, sheet-iron, iron, &c............+0++ 76,543 00 
China and earthen ware &c ..............000+ 74,070 14 
Beandy; wine; git, Be. ...6...0siccsseccesece 31,091 88 
BT Pg: BOs vice ences novesciartagebiaqenes 13,914 36 
Stationary, fancy goods, toys, Xc......+++. 34,467 00 i 
IEE AOE lA a 1,106 00 : 
Suiits stint sstedpnctbntlumllintssssiclhe 153,449 00 i 
ll icsceuqupeseusesetstbabsbacwmeiqnbenahens 22,418 00 
i TE cintniuisinnicincneiiaieiceiia $560,773 38 
ii Hospital money collected in 1850............seeseeeeeeee 2,388 72 
if do expended in 1850 for the relief of sick 
i INS COIR ci ve cnsitgcercctengessrcctsiduicccess 1,755 86 
p 
; STATEMENT 


Of Vessels enrolled at the port of St. Louis, as reported on 
the 31st of December, 1850. 


118 steam vessels, 27,962 60-95ths tons, with a power equal to 
4,677 728-1000 horses. 
68 vessels other than steamers, 4,006 27-95ths tons. 
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Igregate Condition of the Bank of the State of Missouri and 


its Branches, on the 31st December, 1850. 








DR. 
Bills discounted - - - - - - $1,947,075 09 
Exchange matured - - - : - 421,228 35 
Exchange maturing - - - : - 947,347 76 
Real Estate - - - - - - 123,928 &8 
State of Missouri, (account current ) - - 124,086 47 
Bills receivable - - - - - - 22,373 AT 
Loan to State of Missouri, (pay of volunteers ) 4.276 93 
Jas. L. D. Morrison, Agent - - - - 18,779 80 
Suspended debt - - - - - - 191,161 42 
Do. do. abstraction of funds now in suit - 120,961 62 
Expense Account - - - - - 16,307 96 
Protest Account - - - - - - 150 17 
Due from Banks - - - - - - 66,028 88 
Bank Notes on hand at Branches” - - - 37,510 00 
Warrants on State Treasurer of Mo. - - 8,966 20 
Certificates Banks of Illinois - - - - 121,485 00 
Specie on hand - - - - - - 1,198,268 98 
$5,369,936 98 
CR. 

Stock paid in: owned by the State $954,205 22 

Owned by Individuals - - - 254,926 22 
————- $1,209,131 94 
Deposits - - - - - , - 1,096,284 26 
Dividends unpaid . - - 2,697 62 

Interest and Exchange of —e $164, 922 73 

Do do do for past six months 60,140 49 

Do do of Branches for do. - 40,165 99 
—_——__ 273,829 21 
Contingent fund - - - - - - 159,213 70 
Circulation - - - - - - - 2,552,500 00 
Due to Banks - - - - - - 76,280 16 
$5,369,936 98 


H. SHURLDS, Cashier, 
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Condition of the Bank of the State of Missouri on the 31st 
December, 1850. 






























hi DR. 
" Branch at Fayette, for capital, - $120,058 84 
” Palmyra, = - 120,058 84 
- Jackson. - 120,058 84 
Springfield, ” - 120,058 84 
+ Lexington, sa - 120,058 84 
—_—_—— $600,294 20 
j Bills discounted’ - - - - - - 1,073,433 39 
Exchange matured - - - - - 313,756 12 
q Exchanges maturing - - - - - 631,414 31 
Real Estate - - - - - - - 59,703 00 
q State of Missouri, (account current, ) - 124,086 47 
Loan to State of Mo., (pay of volunteers, ) - 4,276 93 
Bills receivable - - - . 22,373 AZ 
Jas. L. D. Morrison, agent - - : - 18,779 80 
Suspended debt - - - - - - 95,009 83 
Do. do abstraction of funds now in suit, 120,961 62 
Expense account - - - - - - 8,905 42 
Protest account = - - - - - - AQ 92 
Due from Banks’ - - - - - . 43,180 94 
Warrants on State Treasurer, Mo. - - - 8,966 20 
Certificates Banks of Illinois - - - - 121,485 00 
Specie on hand - : : - - - 744,365 67 
$3,991,033 29 
CR. 
i Stock paid in, owned by the State $954,205 22 
oe Do. owned by individuals - - 254,926 72 
it $1,209,131 94 ; 
if Deposits : - - - - - - 809,493 74 
é Dividends unpaid - - - - - - 2,697 62 - 
if Interest and exchange - - $164,522 73 ; 
ie Do. since 29th June, 1850, 69,140 49 
if —_ 233,663 22 
i Contingent fund - - - - - - 159,213 79 
ie Circulation - - - - - - - 1,505,300 00 
4 Due to Banks - - - - - - 71,532 98 
ty 
te $3,991,033 20 
H. SHURLDS, Cashier. 


St. Louis, Dec. 3ist, 1850. 
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| 3 Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Mis- 
suuri, at Fayette, on 31st December, 1850. 





DR. 
Bills discounted . : : , . ‘ . $127,423 96 
Exchanges matured. °., ; ‘ ‘ . 75,937 42 
Do maturing . . , ° , . 191,942 18 
Real estate . é 21,129 58 
Bank State of Missouri, (account current) - 12,541 95 
Suspended debt . ° : ‘ ; : 4 7,093 55 
Expense account , F , ‘ : ‘: ‘ 1,537 82 
Protest account ,. . ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 5 
Specieon hand , ' ‘ ' ; ; . 80,699 12 
$428,304 73 

i cR. 
Bank State of wenats for capital . ‘ . $120,058 84 
Deposits. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 60,076 41 
Interest and exchange ~ , , ‘ ; : 8,169 48 


Circulation ; . . ‘ : , . 240,000 00 


$428,304 73 
WM. C. BOON, Cashier. 
Fayette, December 31, 1850. 





Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Mis- 
souri, at Palmyra, on 31st December, 1860. 
DR. 


Bills discounted . , ‘ : ° ; . $169,148 96 
{ Exchanges matured , y 4 . : 2,015 81 
3 Do maturing . . , ; ‘ aes 
| Real estate ‘ . ‘ , ‘ ‘ - 14,513 20 
Suspended debt . . , . : ‘ - 19,749 29 
Expense account . ‘ . , . , ° 1,618 29 
Protest account . ° ; ° ‘ , ‘ 30 85 


Bank notes on hand . : ‘ ‘ ; . 27,630 00 
Specieon hand . , ° . ° ° : 121,602 84 


$428,014 59 





cR. 
Bank State of Missouri, for — ; , . $120,058 84 
Deposits. : ‘ , : - 89,417 31 
Interest and exchange . ; j : ‘ , : 7,653 64 
Circulation . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : - 209,960 00 
Due to Banks. , ‘ , ; ; ‘ 924 80 


_ $428,014 59 
S. D. SOUTH, Cashier. 





Palmyra, December 31st, 1850. 
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Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Mis- 
souri, at Jackson, on 31st December, 1850. 





DR. 
Bills discounted . , P : Re n . $212,294 50 
Exchanges maturing . ; ; : ° ° 1,500 00 
Real estate ; ‘ . , . ; : 5,115 14 
Suspended debt . ‘ , . . : . 17,786 40 
Expense account . , F ; ‘ ; ; 1,085 82 
Protest account . ; : " ‘ , : 58 40 
Bank notes on hand , ; F ‘ ‘ ‘ 810 00 


Specie on hand . : : ; , ° . 97,888 48 
$336,538 74 


CR. 
Bank State of Missouri, for capital . j . $120,058 84 
Deposits . : - é , . 10,864 11 
Interest and exchange . ’ : ; j : ; 6,876 60 
Circulation , , , . 197,240 00 


Bank State of Mo., account current ; 4 " 1,499 19 


$336,538 74 
THOS. B. ENGLISH, Cashier. 
Jackson, December 31st, 1850. 


Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Mis- 
sourt, at Springfield, on the 31st December, 1850. 





DR. 
Bills discounted . ; , ° ‘ ° - $148,705 32 
Exchanges maturing . ; , : : . 29,520 92 


Real estate . . ‘ , , , , ‘ 9,704 00 
Suspended debt . , : ; ’ ‘ . 27a %5 
Expense account , , ° ; . +4 897 45 
Protest account . : F 11 85 
Bank State of Mo., (account current, ) , ; 8,949 04 
Bank notes on hand . ; ‘ p a . 2,000 00 
Specie on hand , : ; , . ; ; Fase 73 


$518,038 06 


CR. 
Bank State of Mo., for 7 : , - . $120,058 84 
Deposits . - « tS? GR ISS 32 


Interest and exchange . ‘ ° ‘ ; ‘ 5,783 70 
Circulation . , : , ‘ , , - 160,000 00 


$318,038 06 
JAS. R. DANFORTH, Cashier. 
Springfield, December 31st, 1850. 
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Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Mis- 
sourt, at Lexington, on 31st December, 1850. 


Bills discounted . 


. $216,069 


86 


Exchanges matured 28,019 00 
Exchanges maturing 112,765 00 
Real estate 13,763 96 
Suspended debt . 8,426 60 
Expense account . 2,263 16 
Protest account . 8 10 
Due from Banks . 1,356 95 
Bank notes on hand 7,070 00 
Specie on hand . 78,739 14 

$468,301 77 


CR. 


Bank State of Missouri, for — , . . $120,058 84 


Deposits . ‘ ‘ . . 94,237 17 
Interest and exchange ‘ : ‘ . 11,682 57 


Bank State of Mo., (account current i ‘ ; 2,323 19 
Circulation . ; “ . ‘ . ‘ - 240,000 00 


$468,301 77 
; WM. LIMRICK, Cashier. 
Lexington, December 31st, 150. 
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Literary Department. 
FEMALE EDUCATION.—NO. II. 
BY MRS. HARRIET WESTBROOK. 


In pursuing the subject of Female Education one of the most 
important things to be noticed, and one of which parents and guar- 
dians should take especial oversight is, the class of books which is 
placed in the hands of the young female, or which she is permitted 
to choose for herself. Next to her social companions these exert 
the greatest influence over her mind. Books, if properly chosen, 
are a very great means of improvement. Through them we may 
converse with the wise and good of all ages; become acquainted 
with the history and theories of the earlier ages of the world be- 
fore the present advanced stage of civilization, and also become 
recipients of the best thoughts and feelings of her sage and philo- 
sophers. There are few young persons who, if left unguided will 
judge wisely in their choice of books, but whatever appears most 
attractive is most readily chosen. The old adage, ‘‘ A person is 
known by the company they keep,” is no more true, than that they 
may be known by the character of the books they are in the habit 
of reading. When we see persons choosing moral and religious 
works, we understand at once the tendency of their minds, and ex- 
pect to see a corresponding life and deportment. So political men 
choose for their reading and conversation the subject of politics ; 
and literary and scientific persons such books and companions as 
are suited to their respective tastes. 

There is a class of books with which our towns and cities are 
flooded, and which passes under the name of light literature, that 
is unquestionably immoral and corrupting in its influence, and I 
regret to say that a large portion of my own sex seek littie else. 
I am fully pursuaded that no young person can yield themselves to 
the influence of such reading, without proportionate debasement of 
the mind. I have often wondered that men possessing the versatility 
of talent and industry that some novel writers do, should conde- 
scend to sell themselves so cheaply. That they should be willing to 
make use of their faculties in administering to the vitiated tastes of 
thousands who have no more judgment than to seize with eager- 
ness, every thing in the character of fiction, without making any 
discrimination of their respective merits. I do not say there is 
nothing that appears in the dress of fiction which it is proper to 
read; but I do say without hesitation, that a majority of the no- 
vels of the present day, which are sought and read with such 
avidity, are extremely demoralizing in their influence, and there is 
very little hope that young persons who give themselves up to that 
kind of reading, will ever make much advance in mental cultiva- 
tion. The author throws around his imaginary characters all the 
seductive charms of a licentious imagination, in order to attract 
readers and purchasert. It is seldom they portray the sober scenes 
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of every day life, there is not in them sufficient excitement to feed 
a morbid imagination. Tragedies are frequently occurring in our 
large towns and cities, the causes of which may be traced directly 
to an inordinate love of and indulgence in this kind of reading. 
It becomes in many instances, a species of dissipation, and the 
subject of it is hurried on from step to step, to an indulgence in 
the grossest vices. Who has ever known a woman made better, in 
the relations of wife, mother, or friend, or indeed in any respect, 
who was in the habit of indulging to any extent in this pernicious 
practice? But can not all persons refer in their minds to individu- 
als who have by it been ruined ineach of these relations and wholly 
unfitted for domestic duties. The true dignity of woman cannot 
be sustained without purity of mind and virtuous principles, such 
as are not the legitimate offspring of such trash as the light reading 
of the day. I cannot include in my objections all works of the 
imagination. ‘To do so, would be to cast away some of the finest 
specimens of ancient and modern literature. I would not strip 
literature of its foliage and flowers, and present the fruit upon the 
naked stem, but its gorgeous dress, should not conceal beneath its 
shade the miasma of licentiousness and vice, nor its brilliant col- 
oring attract the imagination from that pearl of great price—truth. 
Any one who has ever indulged in the intellectual treat of some of 
Goethe’s productions, for example, the ‘‘ Travels of Wilhelm 
Meister,”’ and also his ‘* Confessions of a fair Saint,’ must have 
been conscious of an influence purely moral and intellectual. Also 
such writers as Schiller, Herder, and H. C. Anderson, have all 
presented some of the finest moral truths in the dress of fiction. 
And evvally moral and practical in their bearing are the produc- 
tions of Friedericka Bremer, and William and Mary Howitt. 

It is not such works as these that ought to be condemned, but 
those gross and sensual fictions, which emanate in such superabun- 
dance from brains that ought to be better employed. ‘There are 
others of equal merit, and it is to be hoped that others still may 
arise in our own country, who will become zealous champions—and 
co-operators in woman’s moral and intellectual improvement, 
rather than advocates of her political rights. Many have taken 
great pains to prove that woman has been placed by the side of 
man as his equal in strength and capacity of intellect. But that 
is a question of little or no importance, whether she is in this re- 
spect his equal, his inferior or his superior. She has a sphere in 
which to move ; one in which her Creator has placed her, and one 
peculiarly her own—which no one but herself can fill, and in which 
to her there is enough of glory if well filled, without her posses- 
sing one desire to usurp the place of man. The question consid- 
ered should not be, is she man’s equal, should she lecture, should 
she figure in legislative halls, has she a right to man’s attire, 
But is she virtuous and intelligent, does she adorn the position in 
which God has placed her,—‘‘ as Heaven’s best gift to man,” ip 

5 
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cultivating those heavenly gifts bestowed especially upon her,— 
Truth, Love, Gentlenegs and Wisdom. Why do not virtue, and 
knowledge, and science, add the same lusture to her character 
that it does to man’s? Aye it does, and renders her far more at- 
tractive, than a knowledge of all the novels that ever were written. 
Influence is her peculiar ‘talent, and the one which she exerts most. 
As wife and mother her influence is unlimited, and is productive of 
great moral and political results. In the domestic circle are con- 
centrated all the energies of her nature. There her sons and 
daughters who are to become our future statesmen and teachers, 
imbibe their first and most enduring principles, and become either 
christian and patriotic members of society, or careless and reckless 
of what they do and are. I cannot but feel that they who call 
themselves ‘‘ lords of Creation,’’ are somewhat to blame, for the 
superficial attainments and trifling character of Woman. They 
will condescend to trifle with, and amuse her with the most frivol- 
ous conversation—probably forgetting, that she too, can lay claim 
to the almost universal gift of common sense. If man would re- 
flect how much a high standard of Female Education depended 
upon him, methinks the more sensible part of the sex would desist 
from a source which throws so palpably the low estimate they place 
upon her intellect. While the world is moving onward, and pro- 
gress and reform is stamped upon every thing else, the mind of 
woman is overlooked. ‘To unfold her faculties, and improve her 
understanding, seems scarcely to be thought of, as though the era 
so much to be desired, of human happiness and perfectibility could 
be brought about, while her mind is suffered to lie dormant. No 
wonder when she sees the little consideration and respect man pays 
to her intellect, she learns to look upon herself as an impersona- 
tion of external graces without a soul. Thus her mind is sacri- 
ficed to a love of “showy accomplishments, which are really beauti- 
ful and beautifying in their influence, so far as they go, but when 
there is no corresponding care bestowed upon the interior ; beauty 
will in time pall, and what was at first so attractive becomes a de- 
formity. I hope the time is not distant, when the standard of fe- 
mals attainments will be raised incomparably above its present level. 
When an exalted and inflexible morality will form its basis, then 
whatever exalts and purifies the mind will be cultivated with the 
most assiduous care, and her brow be adorned with the precious 
gift—Truth. Then her influence wherever cast will be wholesome. 
‘he youth of both sexes will reap benefit by association with her ; 
and then, and not till then may we look for exaltation and improv e- 
ment in the future generations. Then will be exerted an influence 
for the weal of our country. And we may hope for the happy 
time of which the sweet singer of Israel spake, ‘‘ When our sons 
will be as plants grown up in their youth, and our daughters as 
corner stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” 

St. Louis Jan. 7, 1851. 
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THE CEDAR PYRAMID.* 


Among the natural curiosities of our country, there is to be 
seen in Darst’s Bottom, on the Missouri river, St. Charles county, 
Mo., near the base of a rock cliff, which is perpendicular and two 
hundred feet in hight, a column which shoots up to the height of 
about one hundred and sixty feet! This vast column erected by 
the great Architect of the Universe—as a specimen of durability 
and grandeur, stands firmly as the everlasting hills ! 

Its figure is that of the frustum of a pyramid—or more strictly 
speaking an obelisk—whose base is a rectangular parallelogram, 
and the mean of its sides twenty-eight by sixteen feet. This 
measure was made at the apex of the debris, from the main cliff, 
which is about half the hight of the column. At this hight, the 
space between the column and the face of the cliff, is four feet ; 
and at the apex of the column, the distance is apparently ten or 
twelve feet. ‘The cliff, and side of the column which faces it are 
straight and smooth, leaving no indication that this elevated shaft 
was ever united to the main cliff. The material, of each is a grey 
friable sandstone. 

On the face and summit of the cliff are numerous cedars ; and 
upon the summit of the column, there stands a living cedar fifteen 
or twenty feet in hight! And a dead cedar stump, four or five feet 
high, with sprigs of grass about their roots. The summit is, ap- 
parently, ten or twelve feet square. 

From this spot, the intervening forest prevents a view of the 
Missouri river. In many places there is no accumulation of debris 
from the cliffs, and we see evident indications that the Missouri 
river at some anterior period, rolled past—and washed the base of 
the Cedar Pyramid. 

The impression which such scenes make upon the memory, to- 
gether with recollections of our earlier history, are calculated to 
excite a love of country. These rocks and hills of our native land ; 
our lofty ranges and mountain brooks ; our lengthy rivers and ex- 
panded lakes ; the brilliant feats achieved under our stars and 
stripes ; the daring and virtues of our ancestors; aye, the ve 
hearth stones which we encircled in the days of our childhood: the 
old log school house and the village church—scenes like these en- 
graved upon the tablets of memory, never to be erased, press upon 
the mind, and involuntary, but fervent aspirations flow out from 
our bosoms for the perpetuity of the hope of the world—our be- 
loved and glorious Union. 

The witnessing of such scenes, and the indulgence of such feel- 





* The following spirited description of this remarkable column is from the pen of B. A. 
Alderson, Esq., author of the sketch from which the engraving in the front of this number 
wastaken. The engraving, impressed on fine material, is for sale at Keith & Woods, Market 
street. It is the first sketch of Missouri scenery, we believe, that has been engraved: the 
odject represented, the author and the artist all belong to our own State; and we are per- 
suaded that every Missourian will be pleased to cbtain a copy. 
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ings, are also calculated to inspire ones soul with morality and 
reverence. For, to one whose home is on the wide spreading 
prairie—whose wanderings are by the limpid stream and over rug- 
ged cliffs :—this mighty shaft, rising up by the side of craggy 
rocks, crowned with ever living verdure, may be likened to the 
kindlier feelings of the human heart, which rise up in adoration to 
‘“‘Him, who Yoeth all things well’”—and form an Oasis in the 


garden of the heart. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


ADVANTAGES OF A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


This is the title of a pamphlet containing about 30 pages, from 
the pen of H. A. Prout, M. D., of this city. The design of the 
author in publishing this treatise was to impress upon the public 
mind the importance of a Geological Survey of the State of Mis- 
souri. It is an able document: and we commend it to the perusal 
of every individual who feels an interest in the development of 
the mineral resources of the State. For sale at W. D. Skillman’s 
and at Woodward’s, 4th street, St. Louis. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


Appleton’s Mechanics’ Magazine and Engineers’ Journal, 
edited by Julius Adams, C. E., New York. In an age when so 
many discoveries are being made in physical science, and, when 
improvements are continually taking place in the useful arts, the 
success of the Mechanic, the Engineer, and Manufactures depends 
in a great degree upon their knowledge of the latest discoveries 
and improvements: and judging from the plan of this Journal 
and the matter contained in the number before us, we are persuaded 
that it will be found highly useful especially to that class of readers 
for which it is designed. The work is published monthly on ex- 
cellent paper at $3.00 per annum. 

The United States Postal Guide and Official Advertiser, 
edited by Peter G. Washington and Charles M. Willard, Washing- 
ton, D. ©. We are in receipt of 6 numbers of this work and _re- 
gard it as being highly worthy of patronage, not only by those con- 
nected with the post office and mail establishment of the United 
States, but, by the community at large. 

The work contains statistical and other valuable information 
relating to all the departments of government,—official corres- 
pondence, notices of the movements of the Army and Navy and 
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much other information that is not usually found in the public 
prints. The work contains 32 super royal pages and published at 
one dollar per annum. 


Ciceronian Magazine. This is a neat monthly, containing 
about 40 pages, published by the Ciceronian Society, Georgetown, 
Ky. The 4th number, the only one that has reached us, contains 
several well written articles—and if this is a fair sample, of the 
Ciceronian Magazine, it is well entitled to the patronage of the 
West. 


Popular Tribune, Journal of Reform and Social Reorgani- 
zation. This is the title of a weekly paper containing 8 pages, 
published under the direction of M. E. Cabet, Nauvoo, Ill. 


Judging from the number before us, we infer that the design of 
the publisher is to explain the principles of the Icarian Community 
of which it professes to be the organ. Mons. Cabet is a phi- 
lanthropist, and possesses a high degree of intelligence, and we 
shall be gratified if his plan succeeds. For, we hold that no com- 
munity can sustain its organization and prosper in this country, 
unless it is proved by experience to possess decided advantages 
over those afforded by our free and enlightened institutions. 


We regard the ‘‘Popular Tribune” as a valuable addition to 
our list of exchanges, and think it will be found interesting to the 
community. Price $1.50 per annum. 





TO THE PATRONS OF THE WESTERN JOERNAL. 


In accordance with a desire frequently expressed by our friends, 
we have made arrangements for a constant supply of original mat- 
ter for our literary department. This we trust will meet the ap- 
probation of all: for, while we shall endeavor to sustain the char- 
acter of the other departments with matter relating to the leading 
pursuits and interests of the country, we hope to make the Western 
Journal acceptable to the family circle—not less acceptable in the 
parlor than in the counting room and work shop. 


As this adds to the cost of the publication, we trust that our 
patrons will be prompt in remitting the small amounts due on our 
books. We are persuaded that their delay is not owing to the want 
of means or inclination; but, like all small matters, our claims 
are overlooked by those employed in more important affairs. 





f 
| 
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Post masters are authorized to remit without charge: and their 
certificate that money has been mailed to our address, will be re- 
cognized by us as a valid receipt. 

We beg further to remark that we have contracted for the print- 
ing of a certain number of copies for the year, at a certain price, 
and if we break a volume it is of no value to us: for this reason 
we desire to inform our subscribers that we cannot, in justice to 
ourselves, accept of a discontinuance except at the close of a 
volume. When the first number of a volume is received, we shall 
in all cases insist on payment for the whole. Each volume con- 
tains six numbers. EDITORS. 























HUDSON E. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGE. 
Bridge §& Brother, 
No. 158 Main Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
V ANUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent “American Air-Tight,’? “Empire? 
iV. and “Victory” Premium Cooking Stoves, and every variety of Wood and 


Coai heating Stoves, dealers in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet lron, Iron Wire, Tin- 
ners’ tools, machines, also, manufacturers of Jewett’s improved Patent Cary 


Ploughs. 
J. Blattner, 


\ ATHEMATICAL and Surgical Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pistols 
41% and Sporting Materials, No. 58 North Secon! Street, between Pine and Olive, 
St. Louis, Mo., Manufactures and has always on hand: Surveyors? Compasses, 
Levelling Instruments, Theodolite Pocket Compasses, Spy-g!asses, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Drawing Instruments, Spectacles, Ivory and Gunter’s Scales and 
Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, 
Hydrometers of silver and glass, Hydrometers for acids and salts, Magic Lanth- 
erns, Electrical Machines, &c., also—Surgical and Dental Instruments; Pocket, 
Dissecting, Cupping and Self-injecting cases ; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes ; Syrin- 
ges, large and small, Scarificators, Lancets; Forceps ; Turnkeys; large Scales 
and Weights, for Druggists; Prescription Scales on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, 
Pistols, Powder Flaks, Game Bags, &c., (7 All the above Instruments repaired 
at short notice in the best manner. 


Wilson §& Brothers, 


AY HOLESALE DEALERS IN HARDWARE, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo. 











C. Benepict, Danbury, Conn. D. Pearce, St. Louis, Mo. 


David Pearce & Co., 


\ ANUFACTURERS and wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and Straw Goods, 
i¥E No. 120 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


—,s Hewitt & Steinacker, 


ADDLE, Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, wholesale and retail, No. 67 
b\ Fourth street, corner of Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis, Mo. 














Wo. si MPSON. Gro. BURNET, Jr. 
M. B. Cox & Co., 


HOLESALE dealers in Boots and Shoes, Shoe Findings, Hats, Caps and 
\ Bonnets, Artificial Flowers, Umbrellas and Parasols, Pongee and other 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Hosiery and Gloves, Trimmiags, Small Wares, and Variety 
Goods, No. 91 Main street, east side, between Locust and Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. A. Ross, 


CALE and Spur Factory, Brass Foundry and Machine Shop, 202 north Sec- 
bK ond street, between Morgan and Cherry streets, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand and manufactured to order, Platform Scales of all sizes, Counter and 
Druggist Scales, Flour, Floor, Hay and Car Scales. Also, Beam Scales of Iron 
or Brass. Scales repaired with neatness and despatch. Spurs, for Dragoons and 


others, and Brass Castings furnished on short notice. 


M. B. Cox. 





P. Wonde rly, 


ANUFACTURER of Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Copper 
N Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, Soda Fountains, Copper Kettles, Well 
and Cistern Pumps, and every other article in his line of business ; No, 233 Main 
street, south east corner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also manufactures and 
keeps constantly on hand, Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware always 
on hand, wholesale and retail. 
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Glover § Campbell, 


Late of Palmyra, Mo., Aitorneys at Law, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


— John C. Meyer, 


Dealer in Hides, Leather, Oil, and Findings, 
No. 88 North Main Street, St. Louis. 


H. W. Lerrinewe t, Notary Public. R. 8. E.tiotr, Com’r of Deeds. 


Leffingwell & Elliott, 


EAL ESTATE Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, No. 123 Chesnut 

street, St. Louis, Mo. Real Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Also, Deeds of all kinds written, and acknowledgments taken. Maps 
of the city and additions, to be seen at the office, and information given free of 
charge. Surveying done promptly and correctly. 


Charless & Blow, 
O. 70 and 72, Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo., Importers and dealers in 
drugs, medicines, oils, paints, dye stuffs, perfumeries, window glass, glass- 


ware, &c. 
O. W. Jerome, 


\ HOLESALE and retail dealer and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, Olive street, opposite the Mon- 
roe House, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Sligo Book Store and Paper Ware- 


house. 


MOS H. SCHULTZ, No. 136, north Main street, St.Louis, opposite the Bank. 
Wholesale dealer in books, paper and stationery. 

















VyNHE undersigned takes the liberty of informing you that he has removed his 

lace of business to Olive street, a few doors above Main, south side, in the 
Exchange Building, and three doors above Messrs. E.W. Clarke & Co’s. Banking 
House, where he is now opening, and will continue to receive during the Spring 
months, a large and full assortment of the most 


Fashionable Styles of Goods, 


In his line, for gentlemen’s wear ; and where he will be pleased to see his old 
friends and customers, and their friends with them; and assures those who may 
favor him with their patronage, that they shall receive his personal attention, and 
his best efforts to please. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

J. G. SHELTON. 


. . | ve 
Giles EF. Filley, 
ANUFACTURER of the celebrated prize premium cooking stoves; also, 
\ Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy parlor stoves, fancy box and coal 
stoves; dealer in tin plate, copper, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinuer’s too!s, 
machines, &c. Warehouse No. 163 north Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
on Lewis street, near the water works. 


Clothing at Wholesale. 


RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO.,99 Main street, St. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Mi- 
nor & Co., 126 Pearl street, Yew York, Moses Wanzen and Henry J. Minor, 
New York, Archibald Young, St. Louis. 
N. B.—We manufacture all of our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 
prices, 




















Washington Foundry. 


MORNER of Second and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. We are prepared to 
fill with dispatch, and to fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &c., made 
to order at short notice. Wool carding machines, shearing machines, and a large 
and superior stock of machine cards, we will warrant equalto any in the Union. 

All orders from the country will meet with prompt attention. 
J. T. TOWDALL & CO. 
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Doan, King § Co., 

Wr LE Dry Goods dealers, 131 and 133 Main street, St. Louis. Job 
1Y P. Doan, St. Louis, Wylley King, do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 


—_——— Edward Mea d, 


MPORTER and wholesale and retail dealer in watches, jewelry, cutlery, guns, 
pistols and fancy goo 1s, No. 83, north Fourth street, first block north of the 
Vlanters’ House, east side, St. Louis Mo. 


a ar a ee eed > Y 
Crow, McCreery & Co., 
\ HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. Louis Mo. 


Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. McCreery, Win. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 
Hargudine, Charles D. Appleton. 


Woods, Christy & Co., 


\ 7HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 
: James Woods, William T. Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 











Tobacco. 
T MULLEN, Tobacco Commission Merchant, 21 Washington Avenue, St. 
e Louis, Mo., for the saleof Cuba and Havana Tobacco; also, for Virginia 
manufactured tobacco, for which he has the agency. 


Protect Your Property. 
] ] AVING made an important improvement in the application of Blake’s Slate 
-Paint, for which Iam obtaining Letters Patent, Iam prepared to do any 
amount of work, in the roofing line, or to furnish any person with the slate, in 
sheets or rolls, containing from 2 to 600 feet in a roll; and any person can lay it 
over his roof himself. Farmers and merchants can have their warehouses, barns 
and dwellings rendered perfectly fire proof by this means. I charge $5 50 per 
square of 100 feet. In building. near one fourth of the entire cost may be saved 








by having the roofs fiat. The gable walls and steep roof being dispensed with if 


thought best ; thus making the cost of a roof of my slate less than even shingles; 
and one half less than Welsh slite, or iron. I cando work for persons out of the 
city if desirable, provided the distance is not too great from the rivers. Persons 
wishing to embark in the roofing business, can buy tlie right to any territory they 
wish, at low rates; and are sure to make money if they are industrious. Iam 
prepared to fill all orders that may present for doors, sash, blinds, flooring &c., at 
lower rates than any one in the west. No order will be filled without the cash. 
Any particular form of sash or doors made to order. Manufacturers, as usual, 
supplied with any kind of machinery. Patents secured. Engraving done. 

Blake’s slate paint always on hand, in any quantity. Letters, post paid, will 
be attended to. No. 65 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 

JOSEPH E. WARE. 


J. BuNnpine. : me B. Voiar. 
Bunding §& Voigt. 


i le ag ALE dealers in drugs, Chemicals, paints, oils, dye-stuffs, window 
glass, glassware, &c., &c. No. 100 Mainstreet, St. Louis, Mo. 








































Great Western Clothing Emporium! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Vo. 124 and 126 Second street, corner of Vine. 
W. L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BAKER, NELSON & Co., 51 Cedar street, New York. 

















Fallon & Wright, 


ARRIAGE mamufacturers and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St. 
Charles and Locust, are constantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, whichthey will sell on the most reasonable terms. ‘They flat- 
ter themselves from the experience they have had in the business, to be able to 
furnish as good anarticle as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 
are requested to call and examine for themselves. All carriages made by us are 


warranted to be as represented, or the money refunded. WESLEY FA LLON, 
JAS. A. WRIGHT. 


John Mullery, a 


REMIUM Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will as usual 
__ pay particular attention to the various disease effecting the feet of horses, and 
will guarantee to give general satisfaction in either of the above departments. 


’ . ~ 
Krut Trees and Shrubbery, 

van sale by JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery. 

This establishment is located seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. There are 
Omnibus Coaches running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment. The Nursery and Gardens are open atall times (Sundays excepted) 
for the reception of visitors. Horticulturists and Amateurs are respectfully invi- 
ted to visit the establishment and examine for themselves. In directing the atten- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they would remark that one of the firm, ( Mr. 
James Sigerson,) has been engaged in the above business for the last twenty- 
five years; during that time he has tested many of the varieties now growing. 
This, with the assurance on their part of an intention to increase the number of 
their trees, as well as to add to their assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees will be as reasonable as at any 
similar establishment East or West, and when desired, trees will be delivered 
free of charge in the city or on steamboats; packed in good order for their des- 
tination. 

(ay All letters addresed to John Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 


Carondelet, will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 


H. B. Hawkins. 


Pawley § Hawkins, 


gg ca oF Frre ProoF Vautts, Safes, Iron Window Shutters and 
4¥1 Doors, cast and wrought iron railings, and all kinds of ornamental iron work. 
Also, heaters for public and private buildings. 

In the manufacture of iron railing, either wrought or cast, over five hundred 
designs in their possession may be examined, embracing all the most beautiful 
patterns of the eastern countries, public and private buildings. 

Every article in their line, made with despatch; and warranted equal to any 
manufactured in the United States. No. 41 Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 











M. Paw ey. ; 





P. Hayden, 


(SUCCESSOR TO P. WILSON & CO.) 
MPORTER and manufacturer of saddlery, hardware, carriage trimmings, 
saddle trees, hog skins, skirting, harness and bridle leather, wood and iron 
hames, &c. 47 Second street, (east side, between Pine and Olive streets, ) St. Louis, 
Mo. Manufacturing the greater portion of the articles in my line and importing 
the remainder, my advantages are superior to any house in the trade. 
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General Agency at Dubuque, Towa. 


| Span Public Lands—Real Estate—Military Land Warrants—Payment of Tay- 
es—Investigation of Titles—Amicable Collection of Debts, and all other busi- 
ness within the legitimate sphere of an Agents duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and Depositions for all 
the North-western States, Missouri, included. 
October, 1850. 


Roti CLARK, § PHtLtannrer BRALEy, 
Joun RENFREW, § 2? ALEXANDER Crosirr. 


Eagle Foundry and Engine Shop. 


ORTH west corner of Main and Biddle streets. Manufacturers of all kinds 
of machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable circular saw mills always 
on hand, all orders executed with fidelity and despatch. ‘ 


“Missouri State Mutual Insurance 


Company. 
| ay are O’Fallon, C.M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
~- Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John 8S. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, True W. 
oit. 

This company is established upon the mutual principles of insurance, and is 
emphatically a home institution. The fire risks of this company are extended into 
all parts of this State. Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
rd poco but kept for the prompt liquidation of losses, and under the immediate 
control of the Directors. Every person insuring with this company becomes in- 
terested in its success, and its profits instead of being divided among a few stock- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a well secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, anc ample under all ordinary calamity, assure the public that they have 
already a pledged fund, ample and reliable for any contingency, with a monthiv 
increase of premiums of over ten thousand dollars. For the length of time this 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the public a liberal pat- 
ronage, which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the parties insuring property therein, 
are entitled to the entire profits of the institution, the premium notes are also 
pledged by the charter for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the company 1s at all times open to the inspection of its mem- 
bers and those wishing to make insurance with it. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return premium 
of from fifteen to fifty per cent, according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company, may be found in all the principal towns in the State 
to whom application may be made. 

Office ot the company over E. W. Clark & Brother, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, Exchange building, where insurance will be effected at the tariff rates of 
premium. C. M. VALLEAU, President, 

H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 











S. F. Lepyarp, Secretary. 
Home Mutual Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company of St. Lows. 


OTWITHSTANDING the heavy loss sustained by this company in May last 
the stock notes now on hand amount to $350,000. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate and approved endorsers. Office, 
No. 120 North Third street. ; 
Directors :—I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. 
A. Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John Kern. 
ISAAC L. GARRISON, President, 








D. D. Pace, Treasurer, 
PwiLanpgr SatisBury, Secretary. 
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John S. Watson, 


(Late of Wilgus & Watson.) 
TO. 51° 40’ Pine street, between 2d and 3d, next door above the old s tand 
+N of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign and ornamental painter, grainer, 
glazier, whitener and paper hanger ; also, dealer inall the latest styles of French 
and American |» “wl hangings. He keeps constantly on hand and ready for sale 
mixed paints of all colors, oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, putty, 
and a large and superior assortment of French and American window glass, whic 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 
{a Particular attention paid to estimating on houses or steamboats. nov. 


7 . . | . 
Saint Louis Furniture Store, 
W*. M. HARLOW, proprietor. Manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand every variety of household furniture, matresses, window blinds, wil- 
low ware, &c., &c. 
Also, manufactures to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promptly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 


ranted as recommended. 
New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 


St. Louis, Mo. 





«J. Henwood, 


Hat Manufacturer, 72 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 








John Loughborough, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrice—No. 56 Pine street, near Third, (adjoining that of the 

Clerk of the Supreme Court. ) 





- Thomas Grey, 


LACKSMITH and Iron Worker, No. 90 North Second Street, between Olive 

and Locust, St. Louis Mo. Keeps constantly on hand, and manufactures to 
. order, Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every description of Mining Tools, also 
Iron Hobbles and Picket Pins. ("Blacksmith work for Housebuilders, at the 
lowest prices. ("He has always on hand, the highly recommended Jron Frame 
Bedstead, and Camp Stool, 



































Jonathan Jones’ 
OMMERCIAL COLLEGE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Incorporated by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849, 


fps full authority “‘to grant diplomas, award degrees, confer honors. and 
exercise all and singular, the privileges common to Commercial Colleges, 





thorized by law in other States.”°—Charter, Sec. 2. 


JONATHAN JONES, Master of Accounts—President and acting Professor 
theory and practice of book-keeping, commercial ¢ lations, commercial 
espondence, etc., etc. 

JAMES W. RICHARDSON, Practical Accountant—Permanent Associate 
book-keeping Department. 

HARLES STEWART, Professor of Mathematics—In special charge of com- 


ercial caleulations. 
FLETCHER M. HAIGHT, Esq., Professor of Com ial Law 
JOSEPH P. HORTIZ, Professor of Penmanship 


N. B.—For information in regard to the terms, the e of instruction, and 
business connected with the above, call at the ** Book-k ng Department,’’ 
ner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, or address Jonathan . es, St. Louis, Mo. 


4 ° y e 
Che St. Louis Union 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


No. 35 Locust Srrerr between Main and Second, St. Louis Mo. 


JOHN D. M°MURRAY. ‘ s M. DOURMAN, 


M’Murray & Dorman, 


RON Railing Manufactory j i j - 
facture at the above ¢ ment, all ki { ] i Oo ental tron 
iiine. Balconies, Bank and ip i | VW \ 
Shutters, Iron Awnings, Ligh r Rods, Be yu rs, lin fact, any 


he for cy 


Western Bank Note, 


Card, Seal, and General Eneraving Oi "e, 


hing which ean 


No. 25 ( Street, nea opposite Re Hicun ce. 

YANK NOTES, Bills of Exchange, Bill He . Dipl . Business, Profes- 

[) sional, Visiting, Wedding and ot r Cares: National, ( tv, O Fellows, 

ms of Temperanes . Masonic, and Probate Seals: Woo Cuts, AViograpric 

Plates, Stencil Brands, Jewelry, Silverware, é:c., envraved : rior manner 
R ( ViPBELI 


N. B.—Druggists’ Labels, of every description, er 


M. Tarver, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
WV. OT Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 
(‘rWO DOORS WEST OF THE POST OFFICE, ) 
T. F. Risk. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


Office Mo. OT Chesnut Street, 
Vi. Louis. Vo. 





Charles & Hammond. 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS. 
Chesnut Street, 


St. 


Louis. 
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Weovead JOURN aE, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


M. TARVER & T. F. RISK., Editors and Proprietors. 
TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


PUBLICAVION OFFICE : 


No. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west a the Post Office. 


RR ORR Rane Be he Rr ern eres Bree rerereres esses 


Tue Western Journat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained inthe respective numbers. 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 


sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economy 


objects. 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
undertaken more than has been done, or proposed by any other jour- 
nal with which they are acquainted. And it is by their labors in this 
department, mainly, that they expect to make the work useful. 

Contributions are solicited on all subjects properly embraced in the 
design of the work. 

AZ Crvns, composed of three ee will be furnished with 
the Western Journacat the rate of $2.50 per annnm. Five at $2.00. 

AF Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 
after constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to ac- 
company the 6th and 12th numbers. 

&2@ Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 
pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with 


™ 


the work for one year. 
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